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WAR SERVICE AND PEACE SERVICE. 


HE present War Service Committee of the American 
rubber trade represents a perfection of organiza- 
tion of which few industries can boast. In its personnel of 
more than one hundred men—leaders in rubber manufac- 
ture, in crude and reclaimed rubber, and in the distribu- 
tion of the rubber products—it embraces every division of 
the industry. The committee, notable because of the 
accomplishments of its members in the normal fields of 
endeavor, is especially distinguished by the work it has 
done in putting the whole industry upon a war basis. It is 
no exaggeration to say that no half dozen industries com- 
bined offered so many perplexing problems or so many 
troublesome details, all of which were solved and adjusted 
with eminent fairness and in record time. With peace in 
sight the trade is faced with problems of even more 
gravity than those presented by the war, for upon their 
right solution depends its future. 

It took from four to six months to put the rubber in- 
dustry on a war footing. Now that it is thoroughly 
organized, and accustomed to working for the general 
good, it will be its own fault if many troublesome cus- 
toms and handicaps of the past again come into exist- 


ence. For example, individual initiative would not be 


hampered nor manufacturers injured if many partially 
obsolete types of goods were dropped, others standard- 
ized, and specialties given over to those who created 
them. 

There is also in sight the very vital readjustment of 
labor and wages that will come as a part of the recon- 
struction. The cost of living will not become less for 
a time at least, and war wages are likely to be demanded 
and the strike threat freely employed. 

It has been hinted also that international free trade 
may be one of the peace articles finally agreed upon. 
[f Germany were democratized and repentant, it is hard 
to imagine Belgians and French weeping over the graves 
of the mangled babies, and buying German-made nip- 
Nor can we conceive of British householders us- 
ing German garden hose with its constant suggestion 


ples. 
of flame throwers and poison gas. Even with custom 
houses abolished on all borders it would be years before 
German goods of any sort would find buyers. The re- 
sult would be that the United States woula become the 
dumping ground for everything German; for not hav- 
ing suffered in any such measure as our Allies, we would 
forget more easily. As in the past, the shopper would 
not know or care as to the origin of rubber goods pro- 
vided they were attractive and reasonable in price. 

On the other hand, for three years markets formerly 
supplied by England, France, Italy and Belgium be- 
came our own because of the war. It might, therefore, be 
unfair and impolitic to erect a tariff wall about our own 
country and still try to get the lion’s share of the world’s 
trade. It was just that temptation that led Germany 
down into the pit. 

From the beginning, questions of many sorts are 
likely to fall to the War Service Committee for con- 
sideration. This is no surmise, for the Government has 
already indicated that upon just such committees will 
fall Many problems, 
however, are international in their scope and cannot be 


certain details of reconstruction. 


settled by any one country, no matter how strong or 


wise. If a league of nations is formed, scores of eco- 
nomic questions will be settled and some of them pos- 
That is, 
unless it is alert in forecasting conditions and timely 


sibly to the disadvantage of the rubber trade. 


in its representations. 

Looking at the matter broadly every country will be 
faced by similar problems. That decisions may be made 
after full knowledge and fairly, an international rubber 
committee created from the membership of existing rub- 
ber organizations representative of all the allied nations 
is therefore needed. America, the biggest, the best- 
organized, should take the lead in forming such a com- 
mittee, calling conferences, and taking up questions in 
advance of the time of solution. The rubber industry, 
potentially one of the most important, should have its 
place, if not at the peace table, at least in the adjust- 
Such a 
committee might decide that the “right of self-determin- 


ment councils that settle after-war conditions. 
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ation” as relating to nations big and little may possibly 
belong also to corporations and to individuals. Then 
manufacturers and shipowners could give employment 
to whom they chose and workmen would be free to 
join unions or not without interference. 

The rubber trade pays big freights on crude rubber, 


manufactured goods. 


compounding ingredients and 
Before the war German ocean lines delivered goods to 
certain markets at prices none could compete with be- 
cause of governmental subsidies. Possibly the “free- 
dom of the seas” contemplates a fair adjustment of rates 
that will do away with this evil. 

Standardization as a result of the war necessity has 
made marvelous progress. Perhaps peace will demand 
international standardization. If this is toward the 
world’s rubber trade it has much work before it, for in 
many lines it will be revolutionary. 

Brazilian rubber producers, together with English, 
American, Dutch, French, Japanese and Belgian rubber 
planters, would have an unexampled opportunity to ar- 
range for fair and adequate supply, standard grades, 
and perhaps come to some understanding as to minimum 
and maximum prices and restrictions of product. 

German methods wherever they affect the rubber 
trade, the counterfeiting of trade-marks, the theft of 
patents, the sale of products at prices below cost, forced 
contracts with neutrals whereby German goods only 
shall be purchased for a period of years after the war, 
and plans of German manufacturers and exporters to 
use Swiss and other neutral registration for German 
goods, could easily be balked by an international com- 
mittee. 

Moreover, the international trade rivalries, misunder- 
standings and jealousies that are sure to crop up may be 
done away with through personal contact. America is 
coming out of the war the richest of all the nations in- 
Nations rich and poor owe her billions. It is 
That is 


volved. 
a dangerous position for any nation to be in. 
why the rubber and other trades should affiliate closely 
with their confreres the world over, and keep alive the 
spirit of friendship which the war has brought about 


BOOM IN RUBBER TO COME. 


A TREMENDOUS expansion in American industry 

is sure to come, once peace is here and the problems 
\merica’s part in feeding 
Stocks in 


of reconstruction settled upon. 
the world assures prosperity for the farmer. 
the hands of the wholesalers and retailers are small. Thus 
our domestic market will call for rubber goods as never 
before. Moreover, the shops of Europe are empty. 
Belgium, France, and indeed all of the Allies are short 
of goods. Then, too, Germany, Austria-Hungary with 
its new republics, Turkey and Russia, are sure to be in 
the market ere long. Great although the American rub- 
ber trade is, its capacity is likely to be tested to the utter- 


most. 


PLANNING THE WORLD'S TRADE. 


HE Teuton pre-war policy of industrial penetration 
was successful in enabling Germany to obtain an 
exceedingly dangerous hold on the chemical, dye, and 
other American Industries; on the Australian zinc indus- 
try ; in securing a practical monopoly of wolfram, mang- 
anese ore, copra, oil seed, and practical control of the 
French bauxite mines. These are but a few of the in- 
stances of the burrowing methods that resulted in a 
stream of valuable imports pouring into Germany, and 
leaving again in a manufactured form to deluge the world. 
In 1913 the total imports amounted to almost seventy- 
three million tons, valued at some $2,750.000,000. 

To-day Germany, staggering under huge debts, in 
spite of revolution, and facing a bitterly hostile world, 
still hopes for world domination. The great industries 
are, to be sure, for the moment, paralyzed. Even before 
the armistice few rubber plants operated, four-fifths of 
the textile factories were idle, while no less than one- 
third of the small plants had been closed. The merchant 
marine, too, was in sorry plight, two-thirds of the ves- 
sels seized or locked in neutral harbors, which more than 
offset the trade in the Baltic. 

In addition to all this, German manufacturers are 
faced with grave labor problems. The demands of war, 
continually depleting their working forces, caused va- 
cancies which were but partly filled, and even then by 
persons not only inferior in skill but also in general health. 
As for the returning soldiers it is doubtful if they will 
be the obedient bond-slaves they were prior to 1914. 
These adverse circumstances, however, have whipped 
the industrialists to unheard of endeavor. 

A German union of technical and scientific societies 
aims at a closer cooperation between science and indus- 
try; there still remain the many consolidations in nearly 
all industries; there also is the ministry of economic 
affairs to reestablish foreign trade; the Eastern Terri- 
tories Neo-German Economic Society; the association 
for the promotion of the export of German goods under 
guise of neutral products, and the huge combine to ex- 
ploit various industries in foreign countries. 

All of this is known to the Allies and there has been 
a general overhauling of pre-war trade tactics and a de- 
mand for protection of home industries 

France has decided to recast all old trade compacts 
and from April, 1919, will do business on equal terms. 
Her chemists and industrial leaders have joined forces 
to restore and enhance her commercial prosperity. 

England is instituting a comprehensive system for 
inventorying the wealth of her colonies, with plans to 
make herself and them independent of foreign countries 
for any article raw or manufactured. 

In America the work of building up new industries to 
provide goods formerly supplied by Germany has gone 
on apace. Much thought and labor is also being ex- 
pended on the task of retaining and expanding the busi- 
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ness brought by the war. The same is true of Italy, 
Japan and to a smaller extent of the South American 
countries. 

International Free Trade may be “sound,” but at 
present it is not very loud. 





CRUDE RUBBER A “KEY MATERIAL.” 


66 EY INDUSTRIES” are given much attention in 

Great Britain at present. For example, dye 
manufacture is the key industry to textile and paper pro- 
duction. Germany once possessed this key, but for va- 
rious reasons was unable to use it from 1914 up to the 
present time. Pass-keys were therefore made in both 
Great Britain and the United States and the industries 
unlocked for all time. 

Exhibitions of “Key Materials” are now on in various 
great English centers. Of the many materials shown, 
that of paramount interest is crude rubber. As matters 
stand, crude rubber actually is represented by several 
keys. Great Britain of course, holds the biggest, the 
Dutch East Indies and Brazil each hold big ones, while 
those of lesser size dangle from the fingers of French 
Indo-China, the Central American countries, and a very 
tiny one from the Philippines. 

Nor are we without rubber key materials here in the 
Reclaimed rubber is one. Neither should 
we forget that the great g .ayule project goes on apace 
and will one day be a fairly sizable key. Take it all in 
all the crude rubber keys are in good hands and if any 
holders, for good and sufficient reasons, lock their doors, 
others will open the wider. 


United States. 


THE BAFFLING BOTANY OF RUBBER. 

T the Centennial Exposition of 1876, Austin G. Day, 
A one of the most enterprising and successful of 
rubber men, showed a collection of “rubber-producing 
plants.” The collection consisted of sixteen varieties, 
with the following names: 


eS ee ee Brazil 
Ficas lucides.....sscccceses seenbeéeees Brazil 
Ficus macrophylla .......00eceeeeeeeeeed Australia 
ee EE nk che ccpasedeeenseen tee Australia 
Past GEES. 4 6 oo cin cccns ceveseesane East Indies 
Ficus 7igid@ 2... ccccccccccccccccccccees East Indies 
Fics Peligioe@ ...cccccccsscccsees ee Palestine 
Euphorbia monstrosa .......00 00sec eeees Cuba 
Euphorbia triangularis ..................South Africa 
Euphorbia Mackati ........6+..0seeeeee- Java 
Euphorbia splendens ...........+00e000: Mexico 
Euphorbia punicia ....... 000. e cece ewes Mexico 
BE TO kino cdccsdvcscsvedessns Brazil 
Galipia odoratissima ..........05-eeeeees Brazil 
(more correctly called Cusparia) 
MR CED i cb chine vvissevedacevnet Brazil 


Pereskia grandiflora ........ ccssecseees Mexico 


Of all that list just one, Ficus elastica, has actually 
served as a commercial source of rubber. To be sure, 
nearly all the species of Ficus and Euphorbia bear latex, 
but few have furnished rubber which has been sold in 
the markets of the world. 

The other four species belong to families which do 
not ordinarily produce latex at all, and no scientific 
authority includes either of them among rubber-bearing 
plants. All of which simply proves that Mr. Day knew 
more about rubber in the factory than in the tree. 

Such a mistake is not at all surprising to one who 
reviews the assertions which have been made at different 
times by men of high rank as botanists. The Kickxia 
of Africa was described by the authorities of Kew Gar- 
dens in England from the leaves of one species and the 
flowers of another. An English botanist, sent to Central 
America to gather plants of Castilloa elastica for experi- 
mental cultivation in Ceylon, got a plant which may have 
been a species of Perebea or a species of Castilloa, but 
which certain was not Castilloa elastica. 

Nor has the day of mistaken and careless naming gone 
by. Quite recently eminent authors have spoken of the 
Caucho rubber of South America as being the product 
of the Castilloa elastica. Yet it was long ago described in 
detail by Warburg as being the product of a very dif- 
ferent tree, the Castilloa Ulei. 


AT THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE DECEMBER 3RD TO 
6th there will assemble at Atlantic City the most repre- 
sentative body of business men that the world has yet 
Called together by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will be delegates from 300 groups of 
interests. The discussions will embrace the many and 
varied problems of reconstruction, as for example, can- 
cellation of contracts, continuation of government con- 
trol, labor, conservation, prices, credit and similar sub- 
jects. In all of these questions the rubber trade has a 
very live interest, and from the conclusions reached is 


seen. 


sure to derive much benefit. 


GERMAN PROPERTY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
Territories has been taken over and sold by the Alien 
Property Custodian. The money derived from the sales 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. Most of it is 
If, however, an American can prove 
that any portion of it is his, he has the privilege of enter- 
ing a claim for it within six months of the close of the 
It is possible also that war damages may also be 


German money. 


war. 
settled from this fund, as part of the property sold once 
belonged to the sometime Imperial German Government. 


TWENTY BIG CARS STRIPPED OF THEIR TIRES BY THIEVES 
As it is 
almost impossible to identify tires once stolen, owners 
are adopting the plan of branding both tires and tubes 
with their initials. This is of great assistance to the 
police in recovering stolen tires. Branding the thieves 
would be better. 


in twenty days is the record of a Western city. 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


Relaxation of Regulation of Industries. 
construction Conference. 
Sold. Basilan Plantation Taken Over. 
Cotton. The War and Brazilian Rubber. 


Work Fund Is $203,179,038. Christmas Presents for Hood Boys in France. 
Why the Red Cross Needs Hundreds of Millions. 


and Personals. Letters from the Front. 


RELAXATION OF REGULATION OF INDUSTRIES 
with Germany, 


OLLOWING the signing of the armistice 
the War Industries Board issued a new order, modifying 


restrictions and curtailments, of which we publish the 
section that terests our readers 
Section 3 
Restrictions yon industries and manutacturers in thei pro 
duction, or in their consumption of materials for commodities 
hereafter in this section enumerated, as such restrictions are 
expressed in lers and circulars issued by this Division, are 
hereby so modified that such restrictions for the respective 
periods provided for in such several orders and circulars shall 
be less than the restrictions to the extent of Ity per cent ol 
such restrictions [The commodities referred to are (among 
others) as follows: clothes wringers, baby carriages, bicycles, 
hand stamping and marking devices, sporting goods, pneumatic 


automobile tires 


The production of tire manufacturers who have been operat- 


ing on the basis of a 50 per cent curtailment of the monthly 
1918, has, as 
All restrictions 


automobile 


average for the eighteen months ended June 30, 


of November 15, been increased to 75 per cent 


curtailing the production of rubber articles, except 


id tubes under six inches, have been withdrawn 


EXPORT LICENSE PROCEDURE FOR SAMPLES 
The War 


governing the exportation of samples to be used in the solicitation 


Trade Board announces the following regulations 


T orde rs 


1. Samples of no commercial value of any commodity may be 
exported in the personal baggage accompanying a traveler with- 


out an individual export license, under special export license 


RAC-49, issued to the Customs Service. (See W.T.B.R. 195, is- 
sued August 13, 1918.) 

2. Samples of no commercial value of commodities not on the 
Export Conservation List may be exported by mail without an 
individual export licens under special export license 


RAC-52 issued to the Postoffice Department, to the following 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominician Republic, 
the colonies, possessions, and protectorates of 
the colonies, possessions, and protectorates of 


countries 
Brazil, China 
Ecuador, Egypt; 


Great Britain 
France; Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras; the colonies, possessions, 
and protectorates of Italy; Japan, its colonies, possessions, and 
protectorates; Liberia, Monaco, Nepal, Nicaragua; the colonies, 
possessions and protectorates of the Netherlands; Oman, Pan- 
uma, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, San Marino, Siam, and Uruguay, 
excluding any portion of the foregoing occupied by the military 
forces of Germany or its allies. (See W. T. B. R. 246; issued 
October 9, 1918 

3. Samples of no commercial value of any commodity may 


be exported by mail without an individual export license, under 
special export license RAC-52, to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Japan, their colonies, possessions, and protectorates, 
excluding any portion thereof occupied by the military forces of 
(Germany or of its allies (See W. T. B R. 246, issued October 
9 1918 } 

4. To facilitate further the exportation by mail of samples 
of no commercial value, when an individual export license is 
required, the War Trade Board, hereafter, will consider issuing 
licenses of a special type, valid for three months after issuance, 
permitting the exportation, by mail only, to one or more con- 
signees, whose names need not be specified in the application for 
the license, of a single parcel or an unlimited number of parcels 
of samples of no commercial value to be used in the solicitation 


Export License Procedure for Samples. 
Liberty Loan Oversubscribed Nearly a Million. 
Bituminous Storage Limit Off. 
Some Raincoat Makers Acquitted. Rubber Men Active in War Work Drive. 


Important Publications on Fuel Technology. An Industrial Re- 
Cuba Oversubscribes Fourth Loan. Enemy-Owned Concerns to Be 
Withdrawal of Regulations Affecting the Exportation of Raw 
United War 

To Serve Goodyearites in France. Service Notes 


of orders. Such licenses will not be granted for shipments of 
samples to persons in enemy or ally ot enemy countries; or to 
persons with whom, the applicant has reason to believe, trade is 
prohibited by the Trading with the Enemy Act. (For particulars 
regarding applications for licenses, see W. T. B. R. 280, issued 
October 25, 1918. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ON FUEL TECHNOLOGY. 

Estimates made earlier in the fuel year that approximately 
160,000,000 car miles, equivalent to a 5 per cent increase in 
production, would be saved in the coal year through the opera- 
tion of the zone system for the distribution of bituminous coal 
are being more than realized. The nation’s supply is now such 
that with patriotic economy it will probably be sufficient for the 
winter’s requirements. There must, however, be frugality in the 
use of electricity, gas and coal, and intelligent firing of fur- 
naces and stoves. To this end the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Mines have issued numerous pamphlets 
and scientific papers on fuel technology and conservation which 
are of great value to the operator of every power plant, large 
methods for the 
haphazard practices have often the rule, the 
possibility of shut-downs due to lack of fuel could probably 


or small. If all would substitute scientific 


which too been 


be definitely averted 


AN INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE, 


\ war and reconstruction conference of the war 
service committees of the various American industries has been 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to be 
held at The subjects to be 
discussed include reconstruction; industrial relations; raw ma- 
their control; price control; legislation 
affecting combinations; export and import operations; finance, 
etc., and all information adduced will be placed at the com- 
The several war service committees, 


emergency 


Atlantic City, December 4, 5 and 6 


terials and economic 


mand of the Government. 
including that of the rubber industry, will confer with the com- 
modity chiefs of the War Industries Board, and it is hoped that 
definite recommendations can be formulated covering the re- 
construction period, with the possibility of creating an executive 
committee empowered to gather data and to function with 
industries to meet the many problems that the nation’s industries 
will be called upon to solve with the end of the war. 


LIBERTY LOAN OVERSUBSCRIBED NEARLY A BILLION. 

Early estimates regarding the oversubscription of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan have proved to be far too conservative. Total 
subscriptions amounted to $6,989,047,000, or 16.4 per cent. more 
than the $6,000,000,000 sought to be raised. Every Federal Re- 
serve District exceeded its allotted quota. It was the greatest 
war loan ever floated by this or any other nation. Through the 
four Liberty Loans and War Savings Stamps the country has 
raised a total of $17,852,000,000, not including unaccepted over- 
subscriptions. 

3onds of the Fifth Loan to cover the remaining war expendi- 
tures and to be offered in the spring, will be of short maturity, 
probably five years or less. 


CUBA OVERSUBSCRIBES FOURTH LOAN. 
Patriotic Cuba overscribed her $6,000,000 quota for the Fourth 
$4,752,850. There were 23,000 subscribers. 


Liberty Loan by 














8. 


Re- 
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ENEMY-OWNED CONCERNS AND INTERESTS TO BE SOLD. 

German owned or controlled interests in the following con- 
cerns are to be sold at public auction by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer, in accordance with the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for their complete Americanization: 

The Boonton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Boonton, New Jersey, 
manufacturer of composite insulation; The Bayer Co., Rensse- 
laer, New York, manufacturer of drugs and dyestuffs, which in- 
cludes the Synthetic Patents Co., owner of organic accelerator 
patents; the Goetze Gasket and Packing Co., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, manufacturer of gaskets and packing devices; the 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Manufacturing Co, New York, manu- 
facturer of engineering instruments; the J. P. Devine Co., Buf- 
falo, New York, manufacturer of vacuum dryers; the Werner & 
Pfleiderer Co., Saginaw, Michigan, manufacturer of machinery ; 
Robert Soltau & Co., Inc., Mamaroneck, New York, manufac- 
turer of gutta percha specialties. 

BASILAN PLANTATION TAKEN OVER. 

The only Hevea plantation that is producing rubber and is 
in United States territory is the Basilan Plantation on Basilan 
Island, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. Most, if not all, of the 
stock was owned by Germans and has been taken over the 


Alien Property Custodian. 


BITUMINOUS STORAGE LIMIT OFF. 


All storage restrictions on bituminous coal were removed on 
November 22 by the United States Fuel Administration in con- 
formity with the action of the War Industries Board in can- 
celling its preferential industries list. Anthracite coal is not af- 
fected, however, by this ruling. 

Every industry and every householder in the country now 
may store as much bituminous coal as desired or obtainable, as 
the action of the War Industries Board removes the necessity for 
the Fuel Administration to distinguish longer among different 
classes of industrial plants. 

The restrictions just raised provided for the accumulation by 
the consumers in the preference classes defined by the War In- 
dustries Board of reserve stocks of bituminous coal, in accordance 
with their location in relation to various mine fields and their 
classification on the preference schedule. 


WITHDRAWAL OF REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE EXPOR- 
TATION OF RAW COTTON. 

The War Trade Board, in cooperation with the Committee on 
Cotton Distribution of the War Industries Board, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

On and after December 2, 1918, no individual licenses will be 
required for the exportation of raw cotton to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium or Japan. A special export license (No. 
RAC-57) will be issued to the proper customs officials at points 
of exit, who will be authorized to pass shipments in accordance 
therewith. 

The regulation governing exports of raw cotton to Spain (W. 
T. B. R. 319, November 15, 1918), whereby the quantity export- 
able to Spain was limited and allotted among the various ship- 
pers, is withdrawn, effective November 22, 1918, and applications 
will be considered looking toward the granting of licenses freely. 

Applications to export raw cotton to other destinations will be 
considered and granted freely, and where agreements exist, inter- 
national licenses will be granted in accordance therewith. 

The regulation affecting the exportation of raw cotton (W. T. 
B. R. 265, October 11, 1918), which required that the grade and 
staple be specified on applications to export raw cotton and that 
the applicant also disclose the existence of an actual sales con- 
tract, or that there had been a freight allotment or engagement, 
is withdrawn, effective November 22, 1918. 





THE WAR AND BRAZILIAN RUBBER. 
The great changes brought about by the world war, and the 


losses sustained by German traders in Brazil are reported by 


“Wileman’s Brazilian Review,” as follows: 


Before the declaration of war by Brazil against Germany, in 
spite of all disabilities, enemy traders succeeded in shipping 12.7 
per cent of the crop in 1915-16, 6.7 per cent in 1916-17, but only 
176 tons, or 0.6 per cent in 1917-18, and even that insignificant 
quantity prior to the declaration of war by Brazil against Ger- 
many on October 26, 1917. Since then no enemy rubber has 
been shipped at all. 

The way in which both Allied and Brazilian trade has benefited 
by the restrictions placed on enemy traders is shown by the 
progression of the coefficient of exports of Allied traders from 
48.8 per cent of the crop in 1915-16 to 51.1 per cent in 1916-17, 
and 52 per cent in 1917-18, and of the coefficient of Brazilian 
and Portuguese exporters from 23.9 per cent in 1915-16 to 31.6 
per cent in 1916-17 and 33.0 per cent in 1917-18, inclusive of 
small shippers practically all Brazilian or Portuguese. 

The term “Allied” is used merely to distinguish between Bra- 
zilian and Portuguese and British, American and French shippers. 

before the war, German shippers accounted for 61.6 per cent 
of the crop and some idea of the losses their traders must have 
suffered can be gathered from contemplation of the now total 
suppression of this branch alone of their oversea trade. 

Since the incorporation of Suter & Co. with Stowell Bros., the 
coefficient of British exporters has steadily improved from only 
11.5 per cent (excluding Suter & Co.) for 1915-16 to 28.9 per 
cent (including Suter & Co.) for 1916-17 and 26.4 per cent for 
1917-18. Among British houses Stowell Bros. now rank first 
with 19.2 per cent of the 1917-18 crop, followed by Suarez Bros. 
with 4.7 per cent, and Adelbert Alden with only 2.5 per cent 
against 7.5 per cent for 1916-17 and 6 per cent for 1915-16. 

_The only American house of importance, the General Rubber 
Co. of Brazil, likewise improved its position from 20.9 per cent of 
the 1915-16 crop to 20.4 per cent in 1916-17 and 21.1 per cent in 
1917-18, the largest coefficient of all. 

The French house of Fradelizi & Co. shows improvement 
from 0.5 per cent for 1915-16 to 2.4 per cent in 1916-17 and 4.5 
per cent for 1917-18. 

’ Exclusive of small unspecified shippers, the largest Brazilian- 
Portuguese exporter of the 1917-18 season was again Tancredo 
Porto with 6.8 per cent of the crop, as against 8.7 per cent for 
that of 1916-17 and 5.1 per cent in 1915-16. The next largest was 
J. Marques & Co., with 6.2 per cent, as against 14.4 per cent in 
1916-17 and 11.8 per cent in 1915-16. Pires Teixeira and J. C. 
Araujo both lost ground, but two new comers, J. A. Mendes and 
Chamie & Co. (previously included among small shippers), ac- 
counted between them for 10 per cent of the crop, besides the 
Bank of Brazil with 3.0 per cent and “small” unspecified shippers 
with 6.6 per cent as against 6.7 per cent in 1916-17 and 12.7 per 
cent in 1915-16. 

The improvement in the coefficient of transit rubber (Peru) 
from 2.4 per cent in 1915-16 to 5.3 per cent in 1916-17 and 7.8 per 
cent in 1917-18 is remarkable in view of the distance, over 1,000 
miles, between Para and Iquitos, now cut off from direct com- 
munication with either Europe or the United States. 

Restriction of imports by the United States dates from May 
6, 1917. During the first half of the 1917-18 crop, exports from 
the Amazon to the United States, in spite of the falling off of 
1,000 tons in entries, were only 594 tons under those of the pre- 
vious season. During the next half-year exports to the same 
destination show a tremendous shrinkage of 9,515 tons or 61.3 
per cent compared with the same period 1916-17. It is a healthy 
sign to note that from 2,400 tons last year, receipts at Para and 
Manaos dropped in July to only 620 tons and stocks from 8,145 
on July 1 to 6,807 on August 1. 


SOME RAINCOAT MAKERS ACQUITTED. 

The Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, New York, charged with sending 
defective raincoats to the Army, was exonerated by the verdict 
rendered in its case on November 9, both as to the corporation 
and its employes. The blame for permitting defective raincoats 
of this company’s manufacture to be sent to France is laid to 


the Quartermaster’s Department of Army, since it was shown 
by the evidence that laxness of inspection therein created con- 
ditions worse than in the manufacturing establishments. Gov 
ernment inspectors were found to be untrained for the werk 


and careless in inspection. 
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Harry E. Lazarus, another raincoat maker, on trial under the 
Sabotage Act, and also charged with having bribed Charles L. 
Fuller, an inspector of the Quartermaster’s Department, to pass 
defective raincoats, was acquitted on November 19, for lack of 
evidence. I1 Fuller, however, is under arrest and await- 
ing disposition of his case by Federal authorities. 


nspector 


RUBBER MEN ACTIVE IN WAR WORK DRIVE. 
The United War W 


rk Campaign of Greater New York was 


conducted last month for the purpose of raising funds for the 
following organizations: 

Y. M. C. A, Y. W. C. A, National Catholic War Council 
(K. of C Jewish Welfare Board, War Camp Community 
Service, American Library Association, and the Salvation Army. 

In this drive the rubber industry was represented by the fol- 


lowing committee 
CHAIRMAN 
Work, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Bertram G 
Vice-CHAIRMAN. 


F. E. Titus, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Division CHAIRMEN. 
Tires: Horace De Lesser, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
Crupe Rupper: W. J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly. 


Homer E. Lawyer, United States Rub- 


300TS AND SHOES 
ber Co 

Mepicat Rupser Goons: S. H. Jones, United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

MECHANICAL Rusper Goops: Henry Spadone, Gutta Percha 


and Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


RECLAIMED Rupper: Clarence H. Low, United States Rubber 


Reclaiming C n¢ 
H ARD Rr BBER F G 


Achelis, American Hard Rubber Co. 


UNITED WAR WORK FUND IS $203,179,038. 

On November 25 subscriptions to the United War Fund were 
announced as amounting to $203,179,038, or $32,679,038 in excess 
of the amount originally asked by the seven war relief organiza- 
tions. This is the largest sum ever raised as an outright gift 
in the history of the world. Only two states, Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota, failed to exceed their quotas, and it is believed that 
these states will be “over the top” when returns from Philadel- 


phia and Minneapolis are in. Philadelphia, a “war chest” city, 


has not yet made an appropriation to the fund, while Minneapolis 


postponed its drive until next month 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR HOOD BOYS IN SERVICE. 
The War Hood 


Massachusetts, has practically decided to send to Hood boys in 
check ($4) with a Christmas 
folder, ard and Christmas letter. The boys can 
then buy what they need most. Hood boys in service in America 
boxes costing $4 to $5 each. 


‘ 


Relief Club of the Rubber Co., Watertown, 


service overseas a for 20 francs 


a Christmas 
will receive Christmas They will 
contain smoking materials, candy and a comfort bag of cretonne 
12 by 14 inches in which will be found one pair of socks, two 
handkerchiefs, shoe strings, safety pins, pocket comb, safety razor, 
mirror, soap, pad paper, envelopes, pencils, knife, pipe, puzzle or 
towel. Two knitting machines have been in- 


toy, and a small 


stalled for producing the 600 pairs of socks needed. 
TO SERVE GOODYEARITES IN FRANCE. 


Akron, has opened an in- 
Paris, for the 
benefit of Goodyearites in Four rooms are 
occupied, one of which is a general reading and lounging room, 
with writing materials, magazines, newspapers, etc. An attempt 
will be made to keep a card index file of all Goodyear men in 
France. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


formation bureau at 17 rue Saint Florentine, 


service over there. 


SERVICE NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Robert L. Baird, son of Robert B. Baird and vice-president of 
the Rubber Trading Co., 9-15 Murray 
street, New York City, became a mem- 
ber of K Company, 23d Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard, in February, 1918. On 
October 2, 1918, he enlisted in the Offi- 
Training Camp, Field Artillery, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, as a member of the 27th Train- 
He is 29 years of age and 
has been an officer of the Rubber Trad- 
ing Co, since 1912. Mr. Baird will re- 
main in the service until he receives his 
commission. 

William Wadbrook, son of Elston E. 
Wadbrook, has received from Congress- 
man Ramsey, of the Sixth Congressional District of New Jersey, 
nomination for the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, hav- 
ing been successful in the recent open examination, under Civil 


Mr. Wadbrook 


cers’ 





ing Camp 








Ropert L. Barro. 


Service rules, of candidates to fill this vacancy. 
attained the very high percentage of 94.80. 

Captain Arthur H. Leavitt, a former employe of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, whose portrait appeared in our 
issue of September 1, 1918, was promoted early in October to 
the rank of major. He is with the Motor Transport Corps and 
returned from France shortly before receiving his promotion. 
Due to the recent signing of the armistice with Germany, Major 
Leavitt is now in Washington awaiting orders, although he had 
previously expected to return to France early in November. 

W. H. Lacey, manager of the Hartford, Connecticut, branch 
of the Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey, has been 
appointed a first lieutenant of the Motor Transport Division 
and is stationed at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New Jersey, in 
the Ordnance Department. 

William E. Housel, manager of the Rochester, New York, 
branch of the Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey, 
has been appointed by the War Department a first lieutenant 
of engineers, stationed at Camp Humphreys, Virginia. 

Captain Charles E. Speaks, who was formerly manager of 
motorcycle and, later, of truck-tire sales for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently been promoted to the 
rank of major in the Quartermaster’s Department. He has had 
a long experience in the automobile and rubber-tire trade and 
will be a valuable man to the Government. Major Speaks is 
now in France, assisting in the rehabilitation of that devastated 
country. 

Private Harvey Stickles, Headquarters Company, 166th In- 
fantry, in France, for three years an employe of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is one of the few Americans 
to receive the Distinguished Service Cross. During a bombard- 
ment he successfully repaired telephone lines connecting battalion 
with regimental posts, sticking to his work when others failed 
and narrowly escaping injury. 


RUBBER MEN RETURNED FROM SERVICE. 


Sergeant Walter Bardon, from October, 1914, until recently 
of the Ist Canadian Field Army, is now an inspector in the vul- 
canizing department of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. Sergeant Bardon was presented a medal for distin- 
guished service and honorably discharged as the result of a 
wound during the battle of Vimy Ridge. 

S. A. Morrill, formerly Southern representative of the Davol 
Rubber Co., has been given an honorable discharge from the 
Army and has resumed work with the company. He is now 
located with the factory and home office in Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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HELPED TO BREAK THE HINDENBURG LINE. 

Lieutenant Michael F. Cassidy, formerly with the United 
States Tire Co., New York City, describes the death of his 
brother, Lieutenant James H. Cassidy, both being sons of John 
J. Cassidy, manager of the United States Rubber Co., Detroit 
branch. 
France, November 9, 1918. 

EAR FATHER: 

No doubt long before you receive this, you will have 
been notified by the War Department of Jim’s death. Know 
you are anxious for the details and will try and give them to you. 

Our company went over the top 
Sunday morning, September 29th, 
at 5:50 a. m. We were in what 
is known as the first wave. Met 
terrible opposition, and had to 
fight for every inch. I was with 
Jim all the way until he was hit. 
We had been going about an 
hour. He turned to me before he 
fell, and said: “They’ve got me; 
good-bye, Mike.” I picked him 
up and as we were under very 
heavy machine-gun fire, got him 
into a German trench, which we 
had just cleared. He was still 
alive. I cut his equipment off, 
aud he tried to talk, but could 
not—died in a minute or two. 
He suffered absolutely no pain 
and died in my arms. 

I saw all Jim did that terrible 
morning—he knew no fear. He 
sure was one brave kid—never 
hesitated, where some others did. 
He was afraid of nothing, and you have the honor of being the 
father of a hero. We had all been to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion the day before we went over, and of course Jim is in 
heaven now. Thank God he did not suffer a lot, as some of 
the other boys did. 

I was buried shortly afterwards by a shell which burst near 
me and knocked me colti. It left small pieces of shrapnel in my 
back and both hands. I was taken to a base hospital and have 
been transferred here to a convalescent camp, and hope to be all 
right in a little while. I never can forget the terrible sights I 
saw that morning, until I was knocked cold, but of all the brave 
things done, none could touch what Jim did, always in front— 
he was the first man I saw who crossed the German trenches. 
Hero is a modest name ior him. 

Don’t worry about me and write when you get a on. 

MIKE. 





Lieut. MicHaet F. Cassipy 





William Pierce, Jr.. who before entering the service was 
employed in the factory of the National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, Rhode Island, is reported missing in action since Sep- 
tember 26. He was drafted last May, going to Camp Upton, 


and a few months later went overseas. 


M THE 





LETTERS 





MARTYRS TO THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 


IEUTENANT JAMES H. CASSIDY, formerly with the 
shipping department of the United States Rubber Co., New 
York City, and son of John J. 
Cassidy, manager of the United 
States Rubber Co., Detroit branch, 
was killed in France September 
29. His brother, Lieutenant 
Michael F. Cassidy, was seriously 
wounded in the same battle, 
while breaking the Hindenburg 
line. 

Up to November 14 their father 
had received no word from the 
War Department of _ either 
casualty. Several newspapers 
printed a report of the death of 
Michael at a base hospital sub- 
sequent to the date of his last 
letter to his father. We all trust 
that this report is in error and 
that he will soon be home with 


Lieut. JAmes H. Cassipy. 


our other gallant veterans. 

Three more gold stars have been added to the service flag of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. N. W. Pancoast and 
Thomas Welker, both of whom were formerly employed in 
Department 50, were killed in action in the Argonne Forest 
region in France during September. Welker was one of Akron’s 
football stars and Pancoast at one time won the Goodrich base- 
ball championship through his pitching, besides being prominent 
in basket-ball and other sports. Albert E. Witzler, formerly 
in Department 41-B, has been reported killed in action also. 

The honor roll of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, now has forty-two gold stars, the six last added 
representing Privates Chauncey W. Barr, Floyd D. Beveridge 
and Bruce C. Fultz, the last of whom had been in the employ 
of the Goodyear company for nine years prior to his enlistment, 
and Privates Earl Custer, Robert Daley and Leslie Pitkin. Custer 
was killed in the Argonne Forest drive and Pitkin near Sedan. 

Frank Martin Backes, a member of the Sanitary Detachment, 
Medical Corps of the 113th Infantry, has heen reported killed in 
action. Backes was for a long time employed as a tiremaker by 
the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey 

P. Frankenstein & Sons, Limited, waterproof manufacturers, of 
Newton Heath, Manchester, has lost its youngest director in the 
war, Second Lieutenant C. J. Frankenstein, son of Harry Frank- 
enstein, having been killed in action in France. 


Carl H. Drechsel, who was employed in the shipping de- 
partment of the Alice Mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. at 
the time of his enlistment, is reported as missing in action 
since September 30, although a letter written by a Red Cross 
nurse dated October 11, states that he had been slightly wounded 
and was in a base hospital. 
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Why the Red Cross Needs Hundreds of Millions. 
HE Army and Navy represent the will of the American peo- of privation and trench warfare, must be checked to protect our 
T ple; the Red (¢ s represents the American heart. What armies. Humanitarian assistance of this character to hearten 
the Red Cr ready accomplished in Europe will go and strengthen the afflicted peoples of Europe will go far 
dow worl 5 é lasting credit of America, but toward establishing law, order and stable government which 
what is being done sympathy for suffering humanity be- pave the way for permanent peace. 
comes insignific with what duty calls upon us Public interest in the rehabilitation of men disabled in battle 
t rm comrades in arms has reached a high point. No longer will the responsibility of 
] (Amer Red ( is been a vital factor in winning’ the army, the Government, or of industry cease by merely pen- 
the w Its missior rimarily to alleviate suffering and re- sioning a man. He must and will be refitted to take perhaps 
store health and strength to the sick and wounded at the front, even a higher place in the community than he occupied before 
ut the present situat is so extraordinary that a great amount his injury. A better education will be provided to offset the 














Information. 


tN No Man’s LANpD 


of other civilian relief work, at home as well as abroad, must 
be undertaken on a scale greater than the world has ever seen. 
the whole people an opportunity and an 
obligation for and service which every patriotic man, 
woman and child will gladly seize and generously fulfil. The 
cessation of hostilities will not diminish but rather increase the 
whose aid will be of vital moment 


This work presents t 


sacrince 


activities of the Red Cross 
in the great work of rehabilitation and reconstruction so urgently 
necessary in all the European countries. 


The boys in our Army and Navy, 3,000 miles from home in a 


country partly devastated and sorely afflicted, must be assured 
of adequate medical attention and every possible comfort in 
the hour of need. Not only must doctors, nurses, ambulances, 
hospitals, medicines and vast quantities of supplies be provided, 
but a still must undertaken. 


As long as it is necessary for our armies to remain overseas the 


broader humanitarian service be 


Red Cross canteen service must be maintained in hundreds of 
hospitals, camps, railroad jun tion points and cities where the men 
go on leave. In these canteens hot drinks, sandwiches and to- 


bacco are served and opportunities to bathe, sleep, read, play 
games or chat with the women workers are provided, all of which 
mean much to our boys and are regarded by army officers as of 
maintaining the morale of the men. Music 


inestimable value in 





and entertainments are also being abundantly provided in order 
to vanquish those dangerous foes, homesickness and temptation. 
Unlike the soldiers of England and France, our men cannot 
return to their firesides during short periods of relief from 
trench duty, and the Red Cross must often become the foster 
parent of their dependent families 

Thousands of towns and villages have been destroved in 
the vz $s war nes. Mill s of men, women and children 
are homeless and suffering for the barest necessities of life 
They need clothing, agricultural implements, domestic animals, 
seeds, fertilizers, tools, bedding and stoves, which can be pr 
vided with Red Cross funds and distributed through Red Cross 
agencies. The spread of tuberculosis, now prevalent as a result 


physical handicap, and it is the intention of the Government not 
only to pension every disabled soldier, but to teach him a trade 
whereby he can support himself adequately—if possible, a trade 
or employment in which his former experience will count. The 
Government will not discharge from the Army or Navy any 
crippled man until he has learned to be self-supporting. 

A definite program has not yet been developed, but the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled Men in New York City has taken 
the initiative in experimental vocational training and has dem- 
onstrated how the problem can be worked out. Men who have 
lost their legs are being taught the manufacture of artificial 
limbs, oxyacetylene welding, motion picture operating, mechan- 
ical drafting, printing and jewelry work, while those who have 
lost an arm are being supplied with new inventions which enable 
them to engage in a great variety of work. 

It is to maintain the foregoing and many other forms of serv- 
ice their families through home 
service that the American Red Cross will conduct a Christmas 
roll call during the week of December 16 to 23. What finer 
message could be cabled to our boys on Christmas Eve than that 
virtually the entire American people have enrolled in the Red 
Such a message also would mean a wonderful inspiration 
to the civilian populations of Europe because it would show that 


to our fighting men and to 


Cross. 


« the American people are no less responsive to the needs of their 
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Tue Rep Cross CANTEEN Is A Poputar Spot witH Our Boys. 


fellow men in peace than in war. All anybody needs to 


the 


answer to 


Red Cross Christmas roll call is a heart and a dollar, but 


many larger contributions are needed. 


The Red Cross is the most deserving charity of the times and 


merits every material assistance, active cooperation and con- 
structive suggestion that individual or corporate beneficence 
i made as can be 


an devise. Good use can be if as much money 


raised. 
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Activities of the War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry, 


REGARDING ESSENTIAL RUBBER GOODS NOT LISTED. 
N October 29, 1918, the following notice was sent out by the 
War Service Committee. 
To all rubber manufacturers: 

Under date of October 11 all manufacturers were advised by 
telegram that the War Industries Board at our suggestion had 
ruled that pending decisions on application for classification of 
rubber articles as listed in issue No. 1 of “Regulations Govern- 


ing the Production of Rubber Products,” articles of unques- 
tioned essentiality not listed might be produced to November 


1 for current requirements. ; é ’ 
The War Industries Board now advises that this ruling has 


been extended to November 11. After that date regulations pub- 
lished in issue No. 2 will govern production. 
These regulations appeared in our issue for November 1, 1918. 


REPLACEMENT OF RUBBER ON DIRECT GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


The War Service Committee notified all rubber manufacturers 
on November 4 that when executing the manufacturer’s report 
to the Bureau of Imports, War Trade Board, requesting replace- 
ment of rubber used on direct government contracts, the report 
should state amount in pounds, dry weight, of crude rubber 


consumed. 
W. S. C. QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 25. 


At the request of the War Industries Board, the War Service 
Committee, on November 7, advised manufacturers that the 
naphtha situation was most serious. The Board had practically 
decided to limit the production of naphtha to aviation gasoline 
for government uses only and to motor spirits. No drastic 
action will be taken, however, until the requirements of the 
industry are known. To that end W. S. C. Questionnaire No. 25 
requests a report from manufacturers on the grade and gallons 
of naphtha consumed from January 1 to November 1, 1918; es- 
timated consumption for November and December, 1918, and 
gallons necessary to complete present government contracts. Man- 
ufacturers of tires, tire sundries, mechanical goods, footwear, 
insulated wire, insulating compounds, medicinal and surgical 
goods, waterproof cloth, waterproof clothing, hand-rubber goods, 
gas defense products, aircraft material and rubber cement, are 
requested to give their monthly production of government and 
other essential work; monthly production of government and 
other essential work if motor spirit only was available; monthly 
production of government and other essential work if only 68- 
70-degree and below was obtainable. 


LETTER RELATING TO RUBBER PRODUCTS REGULATIONS. 
November 9, 1918. 


To the rubber industry: 

Acting under the instructions of the War Industries Board 
the rubber industry is advised that until otherwise instructed 
they must operate in conformity with Issue No. 2 of “Regulations 
Governing the Production of Rubber Products,” dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, except that the production of all articles not listed 
in issue No. 2 and all articles on which rulings have been asked 
is permitted in such quantities as are required to meet the de- 
mands of the current trade. 

Any rulings made since the publication of Issue No. 2 are 
hereby suspended. The requiring of pledges from customers is 
still held in abeyance in conformity with our letter of October 26. 

War Service CoMMITTEE. 


COMMITTEE ADVISES OBSERVANCE OF RESTRICTION RULES. 


November 9, 1918. 


To the rubber industry: 

Acting under the instructions of the War Industries Board, 
the rubber industry is advised that until otherwise instructed 
no manufacturer should assume that because of an armistice being 


signed the industry will be permitted to operate without re- 
strictions. This is not so 

The conditions incident to making peace are such that in all 
probability a careful control and restriction of imports and con- 
sumption of raw materials and production of finished goods must 
continue for a number of months. Therefore it is important 
that each manufacturer shall conduct his business with such care 
as will insure complete cooperation with the War Trade Board, 
Shipping Board, War Industries Board and all other government 
departments. 

War Service CoMMITTEE. 


W. S. C. QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 25 WITHDRAWN. 
NoveMBER 18, 1918. 
To all rubber manufacturers 

The Rubber Section of the War Industries Board has informed 
us that due to changed conditions, it will not be necessary for 
manufacturers who have not already answered Questionnaire No. 
25 relating to naphtha consumption, to do so. 

We wish to impress on manufacturers, however, that it will 
be necessary for them to answer all of the other questionnaires, 
and trust that they will send their answers in to us at their 
earliest convenience. 

_ This is especially important to the rubber industry as these 
figures may form strong arguments for obtaining relief from 


present restrictions. 
War Service CoMMITTEE. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
ARTICLES WITHDRAWN. 

The following telegram dated New York, November 19, 1918, 
was received on November 20: 

The War Industries Board instructs us to announce that all 
restrictions curtailing production of rubber articles in accordance 
with Issue No. 2, Regulations Governing Production of Rubber 
Articles, dated November first are withdrawn. This ruling 
permits the production without restriction of all articles 
listed in classes two and three; also articles not listed except 
automobile casings and tubes under six inches, on which we are 
advised Rubber Section has sent tire manufacturers revised pro- 


duction schedule for the remainder of this quarter. 
War Service CoMMITTEE. 


RUBBER SECTION OFFICE NOW IN WASHINGTON. 

The Rubber Section of the War Industries Board 

located in the War Industries Annex building, Washington, D. C., 
to which all communications should be addressed. 


is now 





ACTIVITIES OF THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION. 
SINGAPORE GOVERNMENT PRESCRIBES BALED RUBBER. 
HE following letter, dated November 4, 1918, was sent to 

rubber importers and manufacturers by the Committee on 

Rubber and Kindred Products: 

The following cable has just been received from the Overseas 
Committee of the Rubber Association of America: 

Singapore Government regulations pressing come into 
force November 15, sheets 220 pounds, crépe 165 pounds, 
five cubic feet. 

From this it will be noted that the Singapore Government has 
taken the initiative in making the closer form of packing (an- 
nouncement of which was brought to your attention in our letter 
of March 23) a compulsory regulation. ; 

We construe the weights mentioned as being the minimum, 
which after November 15 must be packed in the unit of five cubic 
feet (the usual size of a rubber package). 


ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET. 
The nineteenth annual meeting and banquet of The Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., will be held January 20, 1919, at 


the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
This will probably be one of the most important meetings ever 
known in the history of the trade, and a large attendance is con- 


fidently expected. 





Chairmen of the War 
Service Committee of 
the Rubber Industry. 
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Portrait of H. E. Raymond, Chairman of the Railway Supplies Division, is not available. 
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CONSERVATION OF TRANSPORTATION. 


In a letter dated November 9, the Traffic Committee directed 
attention of firm members to the following bulletin issued by 
the chairman of the War Industries Board and relating to the 
conservation of transportation facilities: 

To all merchants and manufacturers in the United States: 

Under present conditions it is obvious that the transportation 
facilities of the country must be conserved in every practical way 
in order that the movement of troops, supplies, munitions and 
shipbuilding materials may be unhampered. The situation de- 
mands that all needless and wasteful use of shipping space be 
eliminated. 

It appears that one of the burdens which can and should be 
removed is the unnecessary return of merchandise from mer- 
chants to wholesalers and manufacturers. This double transpor- 
tation of goods to and from the purchaser meets no essential 
need but results in waste. To remedy this situation, therefore, 
retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers in every industry and 
trade are earnestly requested to cooperate with each other for 
the elimination of all unjustifiable returns of merchandise. 

This request is not intended to interfere with the return of 
merchandise when there has been an error on the part of the 
seller as to price, style or quality, misinterpretation of order, 
unauthorized substitution, or when merchandise is inferior or not 
up to sample. When goods are delivered “as bought,” however, 
they should not be returned to the seller. If merchandise is to 
be returned because of substitution or error of any kind, 
notice should be given by the purchaser, within ten days after 
the receipt of the goods, that return is intended. Ample time 
should, of course, be allowed for explanation or proffered 
adjustment. 

Salesmen should make “definite” sales only. In their travels, 
furthermore, they can be of particular assistance by enlisting the 
cooperation of their customers for careful selection and pur- 
chase of merchandise so that returns will be unnecessary. 

Whole-hearted compliance with this request in the spirit of 
husbanding our resources and eliminating waste of transporta- 
tion, materials and labor will be a substantial contribution by 
the merchants and manufacturers of the country to our general 
welfare and the success of the war program. 

ConSsERVATION Division, War INpbusTRIES BOARD. 


INCREASE IN TONNAGE OF RUBBER LICENSED. 


The Committee on Rubber and Kindred Products sent the fol- 
lowing letter, dated November 21, to rubber importers and manu- 


facturers : 

The amount of rubber that may be licensed for the present 
quarter of October-December has been increased from 25,000 
tons to 32,500 tons, as per advice received from the War Trade 
Board, copy of which follows: 


November 20, 1918. 
Rubber Association of America, Inc.: 

Supplementing our letter dated September 23, the quantity 
of rubber for which import licenses may be issued by the War 
Trade Board during the October-December period has been in- 
creased from 25,000 to 32,500 tons. The additional 7,500 tons 
will be allotted to manufacturers in Class B, under subdivisions 
1, 2 and 3 on basis of an amount equal to 75 per cent of their 
previous allocation for this period; and to manufacturers in 
Class C, on basis of an amount equal to 331/3 per cent of 
their previous allocation for this period; but only to manufac- 
turers in either class who have furnished information as to 
production and consumption called for in questionnaires to date 
and who have conformed to regulations governing production 
since August 1, 1918, as announced by War Trade and War 
Industries Boards. 

Provision will also be made for allocation to manufacturers 
who were not in production previous to August 1, 1918, and 
they will receive allocation to conform with production as au- 
thorized by the War Industries Board. 

This additional allocation to be granted may be used for im- 
portation of crude rubber from any source. 

War TRADE Boarp. 
The Bureau of Imports advise they will issue allotments in 
accordance to manufacturers, for this additional 7,500 tons, which 
may be used for the importation of crude rubber from any 
source. 
We are directed also to remind importers and manufacturers 
of the statement in letter of September 23 to the effect that 


manufacturers must utilize the full amount of their allocations 
before any allotment will be made them in succeeding periods. 

(Editor’s Note:—Details of crude rubber allocation for the 
October-December period were published on pages 13-14, in 
Tue Inp1a Rupser Worxp, October 1, 1918.) 

CLOTHING DIVISION MEETING. 

The Clothing Division of the War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Industry held a meeting at the Yale Club, New York 
City, November 20, at which all the manufacturers in that divi- 
sion were represented. N. Lincoln Greene, the chairman of the 
committee, presided. 

The meeting was held to consider the future of the organiza- 
tion, as the War Industries Board, of which this body was a 
part, would cease with the termination of the war. As ex- 
plained by George B. Hodgman, of the Central Committee, a 
convention of the rubber trade will probably be held in New 
York City about the middle of December, at which it would be 
decided to continue permanently, following the plans already 
started by each committee, even though the Central Committee 
and the War Service Committee were dissolved. 

It was therefore voted that a committee be appointed to make 
recommendations as to the advisability of forming a permanent 
organization, the chairman appointing thereon S. T. Hodgman, 
of the Hodgman Rubber Co., and W. H. Yule, of The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 

It was voted to continue the Manufacturers’ Chart of Calen- 
dered Rubber Clothing, with some revisions made that day, up to 
and including June 1, 1919, with the understanding that a meet- 
ing be held 30 days prior to that date, for a readjustment, if 
necessary. All restrictions on double and single texture rub- 
berized clothing was removed, but each manufacturer is to make 
special effort, along the lines of conservation, to restrict styles 
as much as possible. No restrictions, however, are to be en- 
forced on styles in either class for export. 

It was decided that the committee as a whole should apply 
for membership in and reorganize under The Rubber Associa- 
tion of America. 

CRUDE RUBBER STOCKS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1918. 


The following letter was sent to the rubber trade on Novem- 
ber 19: 

By direction of the War Trade Board, statistics of crude rub- 
ber stocks as of September 30, 1918, were collected from the 
rubber trade in the United States by The Rubber Association of 
America, as per the questionnaire sent out at the time to both 
importers and manufacturers. We are now authorized by the 
War Trade Board to make these figures public. y 

Manufacturers reported the following tonnage on hand Sep- 
tember 30, 1918: . " 








A In Stock. In Transit. Afloat. Totals. 
Come CHOP 0.0 0-0-000-05000002 34,934.0 15,301.7 1,420.5 51,656.2 
(Re re 1,956.8 54.6 adat 2,011.4 
Se DOD -sicccencesccuert 36.0 10.5 46.5 
Pe ee 191.6 16.8 208.4 
GNU GENE ie. ds 60 3000866000 758.2 $2.2 810.4 

ee tons 37,876.6 15,435.8 1,420.5 54,732.9 


mses reported the following tonnage on hand September 


In Stock. In Transit Afloat. Totals. 

re 7,425.2 5,487.8 8,983.6 21,896.6 
POE 64.009 46000 00000008 256.0 144.0 see 400.0 
CEE GORE fev is cseaeccaccs 5.1 164.0 169.2 
DEE: saenewndunantses 109.0 4.5 13.9 127.4 
GE GE curéiwcccncesensne 31.5 21.0 anehe 52.5 
SORE. ccsteccecsnten tons 7,826.8 5,657.3 9,161.5 22,645.6 


z . total tonnage for both manufacturers and importers is as 
follows: 





In Storesand In Transit 

in Stock. and Afloat. Totals. 

Comte GREE cc ccs ssenedeencesssen 42,359.2 31,193.6 73,552.8 
JORMOOME cicccceccccceccccccssevecse 2,212.8 198.6 2,411.4 
CE GOUTED. ecco Sececeseuccesescet 41.1 174.5 215.6 
| PPPS TT Te TTT TTT. Teer ee 300.6 35.2 335.8 
Gette GA cccciccdcccvccccccsccccses 789.7 73.2 862.9 
DOES nostorecdsccccusceces tons 45,703.4 31,675.1 77,378.5 
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Broad American Maritime Policy Needed. 


| t il ra naterial coming trom the tropics 
overseas in ships, and an increasing amount of its man- 


to foreign lands, the 





ulactured prod ing exported 

rubber lustry é 1} largest in America, realizes that the 
leve ent of a broad and sound American maritime policy 
is of prime importance to the national welfare. Its interest in 
the th annual meeting the National Foreign Trade Council, 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, November 8, re 
juires no furt er explanatior 

The Nat il Foreigz [rade Council is made up ol represen- 
tatives of every factor of foreign trade, industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, financial and transport. It represents every section 
»f the country, and among those present at the annual meeting 
were met r 1 the Pa _oast, the South, the Middle West, 
and New England, as well as from New York City, the rubber 
industry being represented by E. H. Huxley, president of the 
United States Rubbe ] port \ 

\ decla against an economic warfare after the war, and 
a strong p uncem¢ in favor of the adoption of a national 
mat 1¢ Pp that w permit the permanent retention and 
yperation of the newly constructed American merchant fleet 
under the Am an. f were the distinguishing features of 
this meeting 

The chairman of the uncil is James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel ‘ rp s address presenting the 
re the committe ant marine, of which P. A. § 
Franklin, Robert Dollar and hims« vere the members, he dis- 
cussed some of the problems facing this country as a result of 
the war and of the restoration of peace 

NO ECONOMIC WARFARE 

The gress i said is been marked 
lis I als and conditions o a continua ) 
the test ‘ ’ s afte e military struggle is 
ended Qur supreme duty is to see t it that the peat terms 
render impossible the continuance of conditions sought to be 
corrected prevented by economic warfare. If the peace is 
satisfac W e no need for economic warfare. If 
the peace sa economic warfare will be pos- 
sible t is for us then rather to devote our fullest effort now 
te S g ¢ cement of an adequate, just, and final peace. 
With such a peace we can go forward in confidence to meet and 
solve the numerous and intricate problems certain to arise from 
the complex and novel conditions naturally flowing from the 
cataclysm that has overwhelmed the world during these last four 
ears 

NEW COMMERCIAL TREATIES 

Mr. Farrell referred to the importance of the negotiation of 

new commercial treaties which will be necessary promptly after 


the conclusion of peace, and declared that the first problem of 
that of the marine. He em- 
arriving promptly at an effective solu- 


reconstruction will be merchant 


phasized the importance of 


tion of this problem 

“We are building the ships,” he said, “which will be the most 
effective agency in the permanent solution of the great after- 
war problem; always provided, however, that our nation adopts 
a definite maritime policy which will permit the permanent 
retention and operation of these vessels under the American 
Flag.’ 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM SHOULD CONTINUE 
The report emphasized the importance of continuing the 


elerated construction program of the Shipping Board 


present a 


for a considerable ‘omplete cargo 


14,000,000 gross 


time after the war in order to 


and passenger-carrying ships aggregating about 


tons, which will not only restore the world’s tonnage losses, but 
amply meet the needs of American foreign trade. 

Discussing the essential factors in the furnishment and opera- 
the cost of capital, the cost of construction and 
that so far as 


costs of capital and of construction are concerned, the United 


tion of ships 


the cost of operation—the committee concluded 
States will not be disadvantageously situated after the war com- 


pared with other maritime nations. 


COMPETENT CREWS ESSENTIAL. 


The report then 
“No one contends or believes that it is not desirable to have 


says: 


American vessels fully manned by competent crews and to have 


+} 


\merican seamen enjoy the best possible conditions of life and 


service, and receive in wages due and ample return for their 
labor. But it is perfectly obvious that provision of law which 
requires American vessels to maintain larger crews, and to pay 
them higher wages than is the case with foreign vessels, neces- 
sarily subject such American vessels to a disadvantage which 
difficult if 


operation against the competition of foregn vessels which can 


renders it not impossible for them to continue in 


operate at lesser cost.” 
DEFINITE MARITIME POLICY NEEDED. 


the “The 
will emerge from the war with a large mer- 


Summing up the whole matter, committee 


Says, 
United States, then, 
chant fleet and with the facilities for its renewal and expansion, 
taken in the near future 


formulation and adoption of a sound national mari- 


but unless positive steps are very 
toward the 
time policy, it may be set down as absolutely certain that these 
opera- 


American Flag and that the American merchant 


newly constructed American vessels will not remain in 


the 


tion under 
rehabilitated with vast expenditure of capital and effort 
var emergency measure, will again be dissipated under the 


operation of inexorable economic laws. 
PROFITABLE OPERATION MUST BE ASSURED. 


ie energy of the Shipping Board and the tireless industry of 


cheer the acquisition of the new fleet and we applaud 


thousands of workmen in the mills and shipyards who have 


brought it into being; but our cheers will be idle and our enthu- 


siasm and energy will have been wasted unless before the day 
arrives for the renewal of competition that is bound to follow 
the restoration of peace, we have formulated and adopted a 
policy based upon honest recognition of fundamental economic 
principles, which will enable us to meet that competition with 
our new American ships, under the American Flag, with honor 
and with profit to ourselves and without injustice or unfairness 
It is most important that the American 
should All that 
is needed is a fair field and no favor. As an incident of the 
international agreement and settlements soon to be worked out, 
the maritime nations should agree upon uniform regulations 
which will impose equal conditions and requirements upon all 


Such an arrangement would insure that equality which 


to our competitors 
face his competitors under equal conditions. 


alike. 
will give every one a fair chance.” 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT SOUGHT BY HURLEY. 

It is understood that Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, who sailed for Europe November 16, plans to 
seek an international agreement between the governments, ship- 
ping interests and labor organizations of the principal maritime 
powers for standardization of seamen’s wages and working con- 
ditions. He will probably propose that the American laws and 
the agreements between the governments and the seamen’s unions 
on these subjects be accepted as the standards and include that 
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the American Federation of Labor and the British Seamen’s 
Union are prepared to support the proposal. 


BRITISH vs. UNITED STATES SHIPPING. 


Although there is no immediate prospect of a resumption of 
nermal shipping activity great interest is being manifested in 
the coming competition for control of the world’s carrying 
trade, an interest which has been considerably heightened by 
the sudden termination of the fighting. Great Britain and the 
United States are regarded as the chief competitors, but Great 
Britain has the advantage in the amount of tonnage owned, the 
trained men and experience, and the fact that she will be able 
to resume much of her pre-war shipping before the United 
States will be in a position to enter the field on a large scale. 

American initiative will offset these disadvantages to a con- 
siderable degree, but the great handicap lies in bringing back 
our great armies overseas. The burden of feeding Europe, will, 
of course, fall heavily on both the British and American mer- 
chant marines, but the task of transporting returning troops and 
of supplying those that remain abroad is greater in the case of 
the United States. The expectation is that the transatlantic 
liners under the British flag may be called upon to perform the 
dual service of transporting food to England and bringing 
American troops home. But in the main, it is agreed that the 
American army will be brought over in American bottoms, many 
cargo vessels being converted for this purpose. 

Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board says: “Only a limited 
portion of the shipping which can be constructed by us in 1919 
will be available for use in ordinary commercial channels.” In 
contrast to this is the statement by the agent here of a British 
company operating a New York-South American service: “We 
are looking forward to the gradual return of our tonnage and 
we hope it will be soon.” 

Another point of the greatest importance is that Great Britain 
has definitely announced a policy of “hands off” as soon as con 
ditions will permit, while the United States has so far not indi- 
cated its intentions further than that the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will carry its shipbuilding program to completion 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, has declared 
that the British government does not contemplate nationalization 
of shipping after the war and some government ships have 
already been offered for sale to private interests. 

The British shipowner, it is felt, can look forward with greater 
confidence to the future. He will be first in the field and may 
easily gain a long lead. The United States must plan very 
carefully if this is to be prevented. Certainly, the day when 
restrictions on British shipping are removed, the bars must be 
let down by America also 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth annual convention of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

New York City, on October 30 and 31. hundreds of delegates tak- 
ing part in the proceedings. Among the members of the board of 
directors are the following: F. A. Seiberling, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; F. A. Taylor, S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co.: E. M. Herr, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
Rubber companies were to the fore at the convention. D. L 
3rown, export advertising department, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, spoke on foreign advertising ; Frank H. 
Taylor, president, S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, dealt with the subject of the new type of foreign rep- 
resentative; J. F. Foyler, W. R. Grace & Co., New York City, read 
a paper on the export merchant; C. J. Warren, export manager, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City, presided at the ses- 
sion at which sales organization abroad was discussed; F. B 
Whitney, of the committee on commercial treaties and trade 


marks, reviewed the history and present position of the treaty 
situation in a comprehensive manner; and M. A. Oudin, foreign 
manager, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, outlined 
what is needed in the development of foreign trade service. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PNEUMATIC TIRE TESTS. 

Commencing December 1, the Government will purchase 
pneumatic tires on a specification basis. Space not being avail- 
able for the work at the rubber laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., part of the laboratory at the 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, will be used for the chemical 
analyses necessary on specification work for all tires manufac 
tured in the Akron district and west of Akron. The remainder 
will go to the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. The 
necessary physical tests on the tires will be made by inspectors 


at the various plants and will be checked by results obtained in 
the physical rubber laboratory of the Bureau in Washington. The 
Akron branch will be in charge of S. W. Epstein, while Arnold 
H. Smith will direct the work at Washington. A photograph 
and personal sketch of Mr. Smith appeared in THe INpIA Rus- 
BER WorLD May 1, 1918 

BARBECUE TEST ON SOLID TIRES. 

The so-called barbecue test was devised to measure the ad 
hesion between the tread rubber, and the hard-rubber layer of a 
solid truck tire. It formerly was required by the specifications 
for solid tires to be furnished to the United States Government 
The details of the test are given below although recently it has 








Tue Barsecue Test ON A Sovip Tire. 


een discontinued by authority in government inspection. The 
equipment consists of a strong bench upon which is mounted a 
heavy vise. At the end of the bench opposite the vise is mounted 
2 114-ton triplex chain-block. A 2,500-pound Chatillon dynamom- 
eter is used to register the pull. The tire is prepared for test 
by cutting the rubber back along the top of the tire channel far 
enough to permit a secure rope tie. The dynamometer is inter- 
posed in the line of pull between tire and chain-block, as shown 
in the illustration, and registers the strain required to separate 
the soft rubber from the hard. 


BRAIDED CABLES FOR THE TROPICS. 

British cable manufacturers who make cables with white, red 
and black braiding state that the first is chiefly for export to 
the tropics. It seems that for some reason, which has hitherto 
found no satisfactory explanation, rubber with white, or even 
black braiding, is less liable to deterioration in tropical climates 
than with red. Thus in India, practically no red braided cables 
are used. 
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Rubber in Airplane Construction. 
By Edgar H. Wilson. 


OME of the most essential accessories for airplanes are made 
S »f rubber for the reason that they are affected neither by 
high altitudes nor by sea-level conditions, and, moreover, if 

the plane meets with a mishap, rubber parts are the last ruptured. 
Airplane parts that are now made of certain other materials could 
just as well be made of something different, but this is not so with 
parts made of rubber, the importance of which in the field of 
aerodynamics is being admitted to an increasing extent. The 
lives of aviators depend on the action of each part; a fact that 
must be borne in mind in the construction and manufacture of 


all parts and accessories 
TIRES AND TUBES. 
Pneumatic fabric tires were the first rubber equipment to be 
original type has now been superseded 


used on airplanes. The 


thin treads and completely ex- 


with 


casings 





RUBBER PADS, RADIATOR CAPS AND INSULATED WIRES. 

Many rubber pads are used throughout an airplane between 
the axle and its bed, between the tail skid and the adjoining 
cross member, to reduce motor vibration. These have all proved 
their ability to assimilate punishment, and to save more impor- 
tant members from excessive wear. Hard-rubber radiator caps 
are of much the same construction as those used on automobiles; 
they are used on many types of airplanes. Insulated wires per- 
form the same duty as on an automobile, except that they must be 
better protected and of greater efficiency. 

RUBBER STREAM LININGS. 

Rubber is a very efficient stream-lining material. On some 
types of machines the axles and spreader tubes running parallel 
to them are completely covered by a rubber tube which expands 
during the landing of a machine, and contracts as it leaves the 
ground, so that the head resistance of this member is at a mini- 


posed side walls. Weight and cross-section at this point must mum. Possibly the most efficient stream lining is accomplished 
be cut to the mu - ——— ——— _ $$ at the tail skid, 
mum, because it tard Rubt NOSDET CYORNHER ; =p | where a_ rubber 
forms parasite »diator Car r . many | bib is attached so 
head resistance eaten oe © > Ry bber Pedal Bar Contr Sots “\, | that the opening 
The inner tubes . ae nsulatted aS ro — a tector otream Lining af in the fusilage is 
are of very light, tr “ 7 ra d / closed to air cur- 
yet strong con- , wiv \ Ligeoe - a rents while in 
struction, and are — { ; ee — aN of flight and stones 
so encased that/d 1 ¢ ster Plane Wire > YZ S , and foreign mat- 
pinching 1s re- } { 7 —— —L—xJ one ter are kept out 
duced to a mini Air Hose iz om y _ * ee YS ShockAbsorber | W hile taxing 
mum The tubes Jose — > —~- — ; Sn Shri Bit across a field. The 
are equipped with ora A SF Axle Stream Lining = law Mire Frovectors Tail Skid Vibration inner-plane wires 
special valves; ; Rubber Shock Absorber wean ‘ Reducing Pad | have also been 
which protrude Ww Q/) Axle Paa es stream-lined, when 
through the rub- aie bber Tiresand Tubes _ _ ae _ i ——— they are parallel, 
ber covering that Busses ame a Moseax Bercaue by a specially con- 
surrounds the structed rubber 
spokes of the wheel. The openings of these valves will fit both tube which encloses them. Wind-tunnel tests show that two 


French air pumps by merely reversing the cap. 


GRIP HANDLES AND GROMMETS. 


light fighting planes, are 


American and 


used on all 


Rubber grip handles 
light and of efficient construction. Heavy day or night bombers 
use the “Dep” or wheel control, made of vulcanite or hard rub- 
ber. Grip handles are made in three types. One is used in 
onnection with Liberty-motor-equipped planes and the other 
two in connection with the lighter rotary motors, where parts 
of the switch control are necessary in the end of the stick or 
“‘ov” control. Rubber grommets, or escutcheons, are used in 


many places for protecting wires passing through the cowl and 
meter and speedmeter shaft. They are pro- 
round and oblong shape, and designed 


to protect the tach 
vided in various sizes, of 
to hug the hole in which they are placed. 

SPECIAL HOSE. 

A special line aircraft hose has also been developed. Air 
hose is not used to any extent, but hot oil and gasoline hose are 
utilized in many places in the construction of standard aviation 
Performance must never fail or serious accidents will 
occur. The specifications for the hose used by the Government 
have been drawn up by the Signal Corps after competitive tests 
with various kinds of hose. Recently a molded and braided 
type has made its appearance, which has been found more 
efficient than the other types of hose. There has also been con- 
siderable improvement in radiator hose, which must be light 
and yet resist high temperatures for long periods. 


motors 


wires thus covered offer less resistance to the air than single 
wire uncovered, which results in largely reducing head resist- 
ance, which means a considerable increase in the number of miles 
per hour, as well as a diminution in gasoline consumption. It 
also eliminates the harsh vibration peculiar to wires that are 
not stream-lined. There are also irregular rubber parts which 
cover control-surface regulators for changing the balance of the 
plane while flying and disposing of its load of bombs. 
FUSELAGE-WIRE PROTECTORS. 

Fuselage-wire protectors are an adaptation of the idea of the 
bali-and-socket fastener applied to a rubber washer. Both “ball” 
and “socket” have a groove across the flat surface, along which 
lies the fuselage wire. The little device is put at the exact 
point where the wires cross and the tension of the wires them- 
selves holds it indefinitely in place, while at the same time it in 
turn holds the wires together, yet leaves them free to move with 
itself as the axis. It thus provides a solution for what was a 
serious problem—how to fasten the fuselage wires together flex- 
ibly and prevent them from wearing each other by friction, 
particularly when the planes struck the ground and the longerons 
straightened out, thereby changing the angles of the fuselage 
wires relatively to each other. 

SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

Many types of shock absorbers have been tried and found 
wanting, but the rubber cord is in favor at the present time. 
Originally, when rubber was first adopted, a series of rubber 





~_- 
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rings was enclosed in a bridge on either side of the axle, but 
these were found cumbersome and heavy and presented too much 
parasite head resistance. Then came one of lighter rubber-cord 
construction that gives very good results; however, it is evident 
that the shock absorber is still in its infancy and opportunities 
for improvement are abundant. The life of the rubber cord, 
which is composed of many small strands of rubber covered by 
a braided cotton cover, is governed by the life of the cotton. 
When the covering breaks, the efficiency of the cord is at an end. 
The greatest reason why the rubber cord is used is because of 
the peculiar hysteresis curve that it gives. It has, moreover, 
great ability for absorbing shock in landing and taxing across a 
field. The old type of rubber ring has very little hysteresis 
except when the stock is of such a nature that it cannot come 
back, and consequently takes permanent set. Obviously, a unit 
of rubber that elongates when a load is applied, and returns 
promptly to its original length when the load is released, affords 
little shock-absorbing ability, because its action is equal in both 
directions. A new type of shock absorber recently developed is 
made of rubber with all the advantages of the cord, but with 
none of its disadvantages. In order to prolong the life of the 
rubber cord or rubber shock absorber in some of the lighter 
fighting planes, a protecting collar of rubber has been made to 
be inserted in such a way that the pinching action of the 
metal portion of the spool and bed is eliminated, so that the 
cord is free from punishment and its efficiency is impaired only 
by its own action. 
RUBBER WASHERS, STRIPS AND COLLARS. 

Because of the continuous vibration of airplanes, petrol tanks 
and all delicate parts are guarded to some extent with rubber, 
either in washer or strip form. Special designs of oil strips 
have been made for use in the head cowl of the rotary motors. 
These prevent the oil from spraying the face of the pilot and 
not only add greatly to his comfort, but to his safety as well. 
Then, too, there are rubber radiator collars, used when the shaft 
of the motor with the propeller fastened on the end protrudes 
through the radiator. This rubber protects the delicate portion 
of the housing so that it will not be cut through by the harsher 
member under constant vibration. 

TANK COVERS, MATTING AND TUBING. 

Interesting tests have also been made on a gasoline tank cover 
so constructed that the inner stock of the cover kept under pres- 
sure, and when penetrated by bullets the holes are immediately 
closed, thereby retaining the fuel and permitting the aviator to 
reach his own line with safety. Rubber matting is being used, 
principally the pyramid type, in place of aluminum. These 
molded pieces of matting are used on the pedal bar, for foot 
control in the foot-holes and on the floors of the large bombers. 

Tubing as well as hose is essential. Light tubing is used for 
conveying gasoline and oil under low pressure, and acid tubing 
is also required. There are also numerous pieces of rubber 
tubing that are compounded to endure long periods of oxidation. 
These are placed in the pipe lines at critical points where metal 
tubing cannot be used to advantage. 

OXYGEN HELMET. 

The pilots at some of the aviation fields have recently become 
interested in rubber clothing providing warmth for themselves 
while in flight. A most important equipment of an army aviator 
is the oxygen mask for high altitudes. Without this helmet the 
cruising radius of a pilot would be confined to what his own 
physique would stand, but with the helmet, the cruising radius 
is only limited by the capacity of the machine which he flies. 
The apparatus consists of a helmet, similar to the present gas 
helmet used by the Army, with the exception that pure oxygen is 
breathed instead of air passing through purifying substances. 

Formerly aircraft engineers were skepiical about the mechani- 
cal efficiency of rubber, but during the past year such develop- 
ments have taken place that they are beginning to recognize the 


advantages of the use of rubber and are awaiting with interest 
the introduction of other rubber parts and the refinement of 
those now in use. 





UNITED STATES ARMY SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
RUBBER BLANKETS. 
MATERIALS. 

HE body of the blanket to be of gray sheeting, best quality, 
at least 36 inches wide, weighing not less than three and 
ninety one-hundredths (3-90/100) ounces to the linear yard, 35 
inches wide; counting not fewer than 56 threads and not more 
than 66 threads to the inch in both warp and filling, and having 
a tensile strength of not less than 56 pounds to the inch in the 

width in both warp and filling. 

Blankets to be thoroughly and uniformly coated with a high- 
grade black rubber compound containing not less than 75 per 
cent (by volume) best grade fine Para or plantation Hevea rub- 
ber, the sulphur content not to exceed 5 per cent by weight of 
the total rubber content. The surface rubber to be calendered 
and not spread upon sheeting. Each blanket to be vulcanized 
after being manufactured. 

SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 

To be 83% inches long and 71% inches wiae, all four edges 
to be turned in with a 134-inch hem, securely cemented, making 
the complete blanket 80 inches by 68 inches. Where edges of 
material are joined to form proper width, the joined edges must 
be turned under and securely cemented as in tne standard, the 
tensile strength of the joint to be at least 40 pounds per inch 
of width. Blanket to have one No. 3 brass grommet in each 
corner, four on each end, and five on each side, one inch from 
edge of blanket, placed equal distances apart, about 13 inches, 
as shown in standard sample. Completed blanket to weigh not 
more than 6 pounds 4 ounces and not less than 5 pounds 12 
ounces, 

MARKING. 

Each blanket to be stamped or stenciled on under surface with 
the following, fast-color black ink being used: near center: 
“Med. Dept. U. S. A.” (one-inch black letters): in one corner: 
(name and location of contractor and date of contract). 

FOLDING AND PACKING, 

Five blankets will be folded to form a bundle about 15 by 36 
inches. Seven of these bundles (35 blankets) will be packed 
in boxes strongly made of %-inch (finished) material, strapped 
for export shipment (specifications for export packing boxes 
furnished on request). Each box to be marked on its end with 
the contents, name of contractor and date of the contract. 

WORKMANSHIP AND .FINISH. 

Workmanship and finish of blankets to be first-class in every 
respect, equal to and like standard sample at Field Medical 
Supply Depot, United States Army, 21 M street, Northeast, 
Washington, D. C. 


WASTE RECLAMATION COUNCIL MEETING. 

A meeting of the Waste Reclamation Council was held Thurs- 
day, November 21, at Washington, D. C., when the importance 
of waste materials during the war and in the after-war pro- 
gram was discussed. 

Among the speakers were former President William H. Taft 
and Hugh Frayne, chairman of the Labor Division of the War 
Industries Board. Louis Birkenstein, Chief of Salvage of the 
Department of Reclamation and Conservation of the War De- 
partment, who represented the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, pledged the association’s cooperation in carry- 
ing out the Government’s plan for collecting and marketing 
waste materials. 

“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson, is filled with valu- 
able information for rubber manufacturers. Price, $6. 
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U. S. NAVY DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR INSPECTION OF RUBBER MATERIAL. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS. 

1. “General Specifications for Inspection of Material,” issued 
by the Navy Department, in effect at date of opening of bids, 
shall form part of these specifications. 

TEMPERATURE OF TESTING ROOM. 

2. All tests of the rubber parts shall be made in a room, 
the temperature of which is not below 65 degrees F., nor above 
90 degrees F. No tests shall be made until 48 hours after vul- 


canization. 
APPARATUS FOR TESTS. 
3. A standard testing table suitable for the purpose shall be 
used. 
TESTS OF ADHESION OF RUBBER PARTS TO COTTON OR 
FABRIC PARTS 
PREPARATION OF TEST PIECE 
4. In making the test, a section of the article shall be cut 
as follows: 
(a) In testing hose the section shall be cut transversely, 


unless the diameter of the hose is too small to be practical for 
this test, in which case it shall be cut longitudinally. 


(b) When testing belting, packing, or gasket material, it 
may be cut in any direction 
(c) When testing rubber-lined cotton hose the test piece 


shall be prepared by cutting directly through the section, so as 
to lay out upon the table a piece measuring the full length of 
the circumference of the hose 1 2 inches in width. On this 
piece two parallel cuts 114 inches apart shall be made by cutting 


through the lining only and not injuring the cotton cover. This 


and 2 


strip shall be started at one end to the extent of about 14 
inches. The cotton cover only shall be fastened in the clamps, 

(d) When testing a fabric-plied hose the section shall be 
one inch in width. The piece shall be separated until the part 


The section shall 
the same as 


hall be loosened. 
whose diameter is 
be tested. 


next to the rubber cover 


then be placed on a mandrel 


} to 


the hose 


that of the inside of 
(e) When testing packing the piece shall be prepared as in 
the case of rubber-lined cotton hose, unless the thickness of 


rubber is greater than 1% inch, in which case the piece shall be 





prepared in such a way that the rubber part may be clamped 
at the top and held immovable while the weight, as described 
below, is clamped to the fabri 

(f) When testing belting the test strip shall consist of two 
plies of fabric only, one ply being held in the stationary grip, 


with weight suspended freely from the other ply. 


(g@) 
ner as is specified for testing the friction between the plies of 
a belt 

(h) The friction in round Tuck’s packing shall be tested 
by the same method as is used in fabric-plied hose, the core 


being drilled out to permit the insertion of a mandrel. When- 
ever the core is 3/16 inch or less in diameter it shall be tested 
in its original shape. When it is 3/16 inch in diameter a 
piece six inches long shall be separated from the fabric and cut 


over 


form a square section % 
The %-inch square 


and buffed on four opposite sides to 
by % inch in the center of the test piece. 
shall be at least one inch in length 

(i) In testing the friction of belting the load should be ap- 
plied at right angles to the plane of separation, or the test strip 
she uld consist of only two plies of fabric, one ply being held in 
the stationary grip with the weight suspended freely from the 
other ply. By this means the effect of the thickness of the belt 
may be eliminated 


PERFORMANCE OF TESTS 


5. Having thus fastened the test piece, the clamp ring shall 


be slipped upon the mandrel, or, in the case of fabric-plied hose, 





the test piece shall be slipped upon the mandrel. The free- 
moving clamp shall be tightly fastened to the free end and the 
weight supported upon a movable table hooked over the hook 
in the clamp. The weight and the clamp together shall be 
exactly equal to the weight called for in the specifications. 
The weight then supported by the movable table of the test- 
ing machine shall be lowered until the clamp and free end of 
the hose are just taut. An indelible pencil mark shall be placed 
upon the separating layers of the test piece, and by quickly 
loosening the thumb screw supporting the table it shall be al- 
lowed to fall, leaving the weight freely suspended. In every 
case this shall be done without a jerk. The time shall be read 
at the moment of freeing the weight and at the moment of re- 
The shall be allowed to act upon the test 
piece for ten the end of which time an indelible 
pencil mark shall be placed again upon the separating layers 
of the test piece. The movable table shall then be brought 
up to hold the weight, the test piece removed and laid upon the 
table, and the distance between the pencil marks shall be meas- 


marking. weight 


minutes, at 


ured by means of a certified rule accurately graduated in deci- 
mals of an The between the marks shall be 
recorded as the number of inches of separation in ten minutes, 
from which shall be computed the rate in inches per minute 


inch, distance 


TESTS OF RUBBER PARTS. 

PREPARATION OF TEST PIECE. 
6. (a) For hose, a section one inch in width shall be cut. For 
belting, packing, and sheet gaskets a piece one inch in width and 
six inches in length shall be cut in any direction. The rubber 
parts shall be carefully separated from the fabric of this piece, 
using benzine in small amount if necessary. The benzine used 
in this case shall always be 76 degrees Baumé, free from oil. 

(b) In case of articles to be tested, such as washers, fer- 
rules, and molded gaskets, which are of such peculiar shape 
that the above methods do not apply, small sample pieces shall 
be sent with each delivery. These sample pieces shall be eight 
inches in length, 14 inches in width, and % inch in thickness, 
These sample pieces shall be guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer to represent truly the average com 


unless otherwise specified. 
position and cure of the article delivered. Test pieces shall 
be cut from these samples as described below. 

(c) From these one-inch sections, or from sample pieces thus 
prepared, a test piece shall be cut by a die. The dimensions 
of the test piece shall be indicated in each specification. It is 
the intention to have the cross-section area at the constricted 
part approximately 1/32 square inch. The backing or cloth 
impression shall be removed from the test piece by buffing for 
determining the cross-section area. The test specimen shall be 
buffed on a machine such as is made by the Emerson Machine 
Co., of Boston, or its equivalent. 

(d) No test shall be performed until the piece has been al 
lowed to stand for one hour after removal from the article, if 
it has in any way been in contact with benzine. 


TESTING MACHINE. 

The jaws shall tighten automatically and exert a 
the applied tension. The rate of 
speed of separation of the jaws shall be uniformly 20 inches 
per minute. The jaw shall exert a uniform pressure across the 
width of the test piece, regardless of any variation in the thick- 
ness of the rubber. 

(b) The test machine shall be suitable to carry out the 
necessary tests, shall be standardized in accordance with 
the latest approved designs so far as practicable. 


7. (a) 


pressure proportionate to 


and 


MAKING THE MEASUREMENTS. 

8. (a) Taxkinc or Time.—aAll time shall 
be taken by means of a stop watch. The fundamental methods 
of testing are so made throughout the entire rubber specifica- 
that the procedure shall be uniform: After 


measurements of 


tions following 
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placing any test piece in the machine ready for stretching, the 
piece shall be drawn just taut and the stop watch started at 
the instant of the beginning of the stretch. The piece shall 
then be held for ten minutes at a specified distance, and the time 
shall be again noted at the moment the piece is released. This 
moment is simultaneously the beginning of the period of rest. 
The measurement is then to be taken at the instant of expira- 
tion of the second 10 minutes. 

(2) MEASUREMENT OF ELONGATION.—Marks two inches apart 
shall be placed on the test piece by means of a marker. These 
marks shall be at right angles to the direction of pull of the 
piece in the machine. Great care shall be taken: (1) That the 
marks are not too wide, and (2) that at the time of marking, 
the piece shall have been lying for a sufficiently long time to be 
completely at rest on a wooden table which has been at the 
temperature of the room mentioned in paragraph 2 herein. The 
marks shall be placed on the smooth side; that is, in no case 
on the side which is corrugated, due to its impression taken 
from the fabric. 

After clamping the test piece in the jaws of the machine the 
movable jaw shall be so adjusted with the pointer reading zero 
on the scale that the test piece is just taut, but not under ten- 
sion. The operator shall throw on the power to start the screw 
and, when ready, throw in the engaging lever to start the jaws. 
He shall keep the elongation scale pointers opposite the outside 
edges of the marks on the piece. To stop the motion at the 
desired elongation or upon the break of the piece, the jaws 
shall be disengaged from the screw. 

The accuracy with which the elongation measurements are 
made will depend upon the accuracy with which the operator 
keeps the two pointers opposite the outside edge of the marks 
on the test piece. 

The elongation shall be reported in inches, including the origi- 
nal two inches; that is, if the rupture occurs at eleven inches, or 
twelve inches, or thirteen inches, it will indicate that the stretch 
has been two to eleven, two to twelve, or two to thirteen. The 
piece shall be removed from the machine, but not snapped back; 
in no case shall the time consumed in removal from the machine 
exceed two seconds. 

(c) MEASUREMENT OI 
been removed from the machine the permanent elongation or 
recovery shall be measured by laying it upon a wooden table 
which is of the temperature of the room, and allowing it to rest 
for ten minutes. Immediately upon the expiration of the ten 
minutes a rule graduated to 1/32 inch shall be laid upon the 
piece and the elongation read in 1/32 of an inch, measuring the 


PERMANENT Set.—After the piece has 


outside of the marks. 

The per cent of elongation of the test piece above the original 
two inches shall represent its permanent elongation. 

Tests for the determination of permanent set will be made 
upon a machine similar in principle to the one illustrated on 
the last page of these specifications. 

TENSILE STRENGTH. 

9. (a) The tensile strength shall be detertnined by stretch- 
ing a test piece not previously tested in the tensile machine until 
it breaks. If the test piece breaks outside the marks, or in the 
wider portions of the piece, and the tensile strength is much 
below that called for in the specifications, it is probable that 
this piece is faulty and that another would meet the require- 
ments. If the piece breaks outside the. marks and yet shows 
a tensile strength above that called for in the specifications, it 
is probable that the piece is faulty and that its true tensile 
strength is higher than indicated. Since its recorded tensile 
strength exceeds that called for in the specifications, however, 
it shall not be necessary to retest. 

Before any tests are made, the width of the test piece shall 
be determined at three points equidistant between the marks. The 
backing or irregularities of fabric impression shall be stripped 


or buffed off and the thickness measured with the backing re- 
moved. It shall be determined at three points equidistant between 
the marks on the test piece, by means of a standard spring- 
gage micrometer (exerting a pressure of eight to twelve ounces), 
the disks of which are %4 inch in diameter. The measurements 
used in the computation of tensile strength shall be those read 
nearest the point of break. The disk of the micrometer shall be 
% inch in diameter when measuring thickness of the tube of all 
hose which has an inside diameter of one inch or under. 

(b) Init1AL Srress.—During the elongation and recovery 
test the initial stress shall be taken by connecting a spring 
balance with the piece under test. The number of pounds read 
on the balance at the maximum stretch shall then be computed 
in pounds per square inch and expressed as “initial stress.” 

PRESSURE TESTS. 

10. (a) The hose shall be stretched out for inspection, con- 
nected to the pump, and filled with water, leaving the air cock 
open to allow the air to escape. The air cock shall then be 
closed and a pressure of ten pounds per square inch applied. 
The test shall then begin by taking original measurements with- 
out releasing the pressure. 

(b) All pressure tests shall be made by 
power water pump, and a standardized gage. 
pressure shall be made at the rate of 300 pounds per minute, 
and the hose under test shall be held for measurement not 
more than two minutes, unless otherwise called for in the speci- 
fications. 


using a hand or 
The increase in 


COMPOSITION. 

11. (a) Friction—Wherever, in the detail specifications, 
friction is mentioned it shall be made from a compound which 
will neither yield to acetone, any organic constituent foreign to 
Hevea rubbers, nor contain more sulphur than is necessary for 
vulcanizing, so that the pecentage of sulphur in the rubber lay- 
ers shall not be raised beyond the permissible amount. 

(b) Marertat.—The (article) shall be properly vulcanized 
and shall be made from and shall have all the characteristics 
of a compound containing not less than per cent of washed 


and dried fine Para rubber, not more than .... per cent of 
sulphur, with the remainder suitable dry inorganic mineral 
fillers. The mineral fillers may contain barytes, but shall be 


practically free from sulphur in other forms and from any sub- 
stance likely to have a deleterious effect on the rubber compound 
The sulphur in barytes will not be included in the allowable 
sulphur content. 

(c) SAMPLE FoR CHEMICAL ANALYsIS.—A sample taken for 
chemical analysis shall be sent intact to the laboratory for tests. 
AVERAGE READING. 

12. Since the physical properties of rubber vary noticeably 
in any given product, it may occasionally happen that tests are 
made upon a sample which will be of poor quality. The hose, 
belting, or packing will, as a whole, meet the requirements of 
the standard, but the particular piece taken may fall some- 
what below it. To reject or accept a lot of hose because of 
its failure to meet one test under specifications would therefore 
be unfair. For this reason acceptance or rejection of an item 
offered for delivery shall be based on the average of at least 
four determinations for each quantity. In arriving at these 
averages no weight shall be given to tests which are obviously 
in error and do not represent true average conditions, e. g., 
cases in which the tensile strength is low on account of a small 
flaw in the article or the friction is low on account of a small 
flaw in the friction part. In other intent of the 
specifications is to insure a high-grade article in every particu- 
lar, and the intent of the methods of testing is to determine 

whether the article as a whole is of this high standard. 

Deliveries of hose, packing, etc., which regularly meet certain 
provisions of the specifications, but quite as regularly fail to 


words, the 
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meet others, are obviously improperly made and should be re- 


jected 
AND REPLACEMENTS. 


shall be inspected and tested, so far 
of manufacture. 


REJECTIONS 
All rubber materials 


13. 
as practicable, at the point 





REPUBLIC RUBBER CORP. INCREASES CAPITAL. 


The certificate of incorporation of The Republic Rubber Corp. 


has been amended to provide for—first, a preferred seven per 
cent cumulative stock consisting of 100,000 shares, par value 
$10,000,000; second, 25,000 shares of second preferred eight 
per cent cumulative convertible stock, par value $2,500,000; third, 
650,000 shares of common stock without nominal or par 
value, being an increase of 400,000 shares over the present 


ommon stock. The directors of the company have 


20,000 


authorized « 
shares of the second preferred stock, 
100,000 shares of common stock with- 


the stockholders of the 


decided to offer 


par value $2,000,000, and 


out nominal or par to common 

company for subscription pro rata to their present holdings 
In other words, each common stockholder will be entitled to 
subscribe to as many shares of second preferred stock as will 


equal 10 per cent of his present holdings in common stock, and 


to five shares of common stock for each single share of second 
preferred stock to which he is entitled to subscribe. As stated 
elsewhere in this issue, the Republic Rubber Corp. has recently 
acquired the assets and factory of the Knight Tire & Rubber 


Co., at Canton, Ohio. 


The gross sales of The Republic Rubber 


Corp. are now running at the rate of approximately $18,000,000 
per annum, more than three times the average annual volume 


of business 
three years 
of business 
During the 


done by the Republic and Knight companies for the 
previous to 1917, and more than double the volume 
done by those companies in any one of these years. 
six months’ period ending August 31, 1918, the net 


profits of the Republic company were in excess of $900,000. 


New 


York State, 





CARLISLE IN NEW YORK. 
The Carlisle Sales Co., Inc., has recently been incorporated in 


as noted in 


our 


issue of November 


1918, for the purpose of taking over the business of the Carlisle 
Cord Tire Sales Co. and the distribution of the products of the 
Carlisle Cord Tire Co., Inc., of Andover, Massachusetts. J 
Demar is president of the corporation and L. Treboul, secretary. 
The concern has opened offices and stock rooms at 237 West 
58th street, New York City. 





KEYSTONE ELECTS DIRECTORS. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., 1877 Broadway, New York 
City, has elected the following directors: Joel Jacobs (treasurer) ; 
L. Walter Lissberger, 1877 Broadway; Nathan J. Miller, Miller 
& Co., 120 Broadway; Julius Lichtenstein, American Sumatra 
Tobacco Co., 142 Water street, and Sydney Bernheim, Bernheim 
& Loewenthal, 35 Nassau street, all of New York City. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HOOD RUBBER CO.’S SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
FUNCTION OF SERVICE DEPARTMENT UNDER SERVICE MANAGER TO CREATE AN EFFICIENT, HEALTHY, STABLE BODY OF WORKMEN. 














Health 


Employment Safety and 





Sanitation. 





Education. 





General Service. 








Functions Functions Functions Functions. Functions. 
1. Knowledge of irces of | 1 Physical examination of | 1 Reduction of accidents 1. Bulletin board informa: | 1. Supply store for employes. 
supply applicants y - | tion. (Groceries sold at cost.) 
2. Kno ige of f r ?. Physi -xamination of a) Education. . , ‘ | 
. Kni wee ee t ta ots « iat cones ‘ . b) Safeguarding hazards.!2. General instructions to|2. Farm. 
- os te ahs - “- eee daa al c) Following up of acci-| employes. ee raised and sold 
nowledge of irs < 3. Periodic xamination ¢ p eeerte . z. * at cost, 
aan . defectives. — and near acci-|3 Circulation of current 
4. Knowled f 4. Periodic reexamination of oe magasines. 3. +Restaurant service, 
nowie ge ages PT ic ; tT Xe ? ¢ i o - i “ 
5. Knowledge of rk en ye = gy to in I a factory inspec-)4 Circulation of library|4. Supervision of housing. 
. ; dustrial hazards — , books. c or 
tame: signer 5. Advise employment dept (a) Satety engineer, : J 5. Supervision of recrea- 
6 Proper selection of appli pe placement of delee b) Members safety com-'5, Instructions in— tional activities. 
cants by— . mittee. (a) Health. _ 
(a) Careful interview tives. , , (b) Hygiene 6. Supervision of superannu- 
(b) Knowledge of past| 6. Treatment of medical | 3. Reports - accidents to tot Cae at ceil ated employes. 
ses yroper authorities. . ‘“ 5 
record aid cases. ; Pro} (d) Care of eyes. 7. Supervision of Mutual 
(c) Knowledge t physi 7. Treatment of surgical and | 4. Cooperate with employ- ~o blicati Benefit Association. 
cal condit : t accident cases, ment and health depart-|® *actory publication, 8. Ss weet f thrif 
(d) Knowledge | f i g Treatment of dental cases. ment in shortening periods | 7, Organization clubs. A ——— oF Carte a 
requirements ; ips of disability. 
7. General instructions to | 9 Treatmentofocularcases,) = . 8. Americanization work. 
new employes 10. Prevention of a commu- |»? Facilitate compensation 
8. Follow up f service nicable disease and epi- | payments. 
record. demics 6. Keep adequate records +Not under service organ- 
9. Investigation of absences. 11. Cooperation with employ- and statistics. ization. 
' ment department an > 
10. Transfers and promo- safety department in in-|7- Supervision of— 
tions. vestigating absences. (3) ere a water supply. 
-_ “ ( entilation. 
11, Investigation of gti€v-|1> Furnishing employment | os Lighting 
ances department with data; (4) Heating. 
5 . sll 1 ing em- : ce ¢ 5 J 
12. Interview all leaving em concerning employes who (e) Toilets and locker 
ployes. are leaving on account rooms 
P a > " . 
fs) tg appease —_ + of ill health. (f) Janitor and matron 
(b) To chec Ip ° 13. Keep adequate examina- service. 
oe reason or tion and treatment rec- (g) General sanitary con- 
ords 
(c) To insure an impar- 14. F h statistic 7 dition. Prepared by 
tial hearing Bt se ‘ - a ‘th per | 8. Elimination of industrial Robert S. Quinby, M.D., 
13. Keep adequate individual = a | disease hazards. Service Manager, Hood Rub- 
records | sos ber Co. 
. |9. General supervision of 
14. + detailed turnover | working conditions. 
records. | 
15. Furnished State and Fed- 
eral records. 
16. To act as clearing house 
for general employment | 
work 

















The outline above shows clearly the comprehensive and highly commendable 
Labor is becoming such a grave problem that all methods tending to build up an able and conten 


to maintain a stable body of efficient employes. 


plan adopted by 


working force and to reduce the labor turnover to the minimum are money-savers of more than normal interest. 


the Hood Rubber Co., 


Watertown, opnehueete, 
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Trade Acceptances for the Rubber Goods Manufacturer. 


By Russell Raymond Voorhees. 


N our discussion of trade acceptances in the May, 1917, issue, 
| we took up the advantages that this financial paper offers to 
the buyer of rubber goods. We found just what the benefits 
are to the rubber goods dealer and that they are certainly vital 
enough to warrant every dealer using them when he makes time 
purchases. But in addition to the advantages that trade accept- 
ances offer to the dealer they also possess equal advantages 
for the jobber and manufacturer. Every jobber or manufac- 
turer of rubber goods should ask for trade acceptances when 
he sells goods on credit. They are just as valuable to him in 
his way as they are to the dealer when he makes a purchase. 
In the first place, the use of trade acceptances will fix the 
exact amount of the bill at once. It is too often the case in 


are not subject to discount at the time of payment, and as they 
have the exact amount written on the face there can be no op- 
portunity offered for taking an unearned discount at the time of 
settlement. The general use of trade acceptances will without 
doubt remove from business this more unhealthy practice and 
give to every jobber and manufacturer all that is due them. 
In addition to the saving of unearned discounts, trade 
acceptances will give the seller of rubber goods a cheaper method 
of collecting his accounts. When the buyer of the goods gives 
the acceptance, he writes across the face of it the bank at which 
it is to be paid and when it falls due, and that bank attends to 
the collecting, thus removing a bother and an expense from the 
hands of the jobber or manufacturer. This certainly is an 
economic method. 

















business that 
when the time Overbuying is 
for payment Bankers’ acceptances. Trade without doubt 
. —_—_— ———___—__—— — ——— acceptances : 
comes the buyer Date Nonmem- Nonmem- Foreign bank bought one of the big 
may advance a : Member  bertrust ber State Private branches in open Total ac- causes of failure 
. 1915. banks. companies. banks. banks. and agencies. Total. market. ceptances. . ° 
derogatory claim in this country. 
. , i Siw. aii vein  dieesis 93 = $93,00 : 
with reference to | Aor $2.7: 3,633,000 $7,820000 $10,000 siiv,000 11.2. 11,393,000 : 1,393.000 | There is far too 
the goods in or- rae Ssvces 4282500 5,267,000 161,000 9.770.000 ‘ 9,770,000 much speculation 
s mK: Aes is 9,000,000 4,898,000 132, 000 343,000 14,373,000 ..,.... 14,373,000 
der to defer the ie Ms 12,311,000 5.17200 275.000 396,000 18,154,000 , 18,154,000 in the average 
date of settle- 1916 business and 
ment. Of course, Oe eee 15,494,000 7,160,000 362,000 , 822,000 23,838,000 ....... 23,838,000 sooner or later 
. 4 Mar. 6¢ 17.182,000 8,670,000 408,000 781,000 28,041,000 462,000 28,503,000 ° 
im many cases | Apr. 3 21,000,000 13,873,000 473,000 3,262,000 38,308,000 722,000 39,030,000 | SOme companies 
im is just, Mav 1..... 24,875,000 15,400,000 585,000 3,430,000 44,290,000 1,477,000 45,767,000 fall by the way- 
the claim is sus le 3 . 32,989,000 18,921,000 471,000 11,830,000 64,211,000 3,422,000 67,633,000 ° 7 ° y 
but at least it Ns Mitcauny 39,695,000 19,060,000 738,000 13,940,000 73,433,000 4,225,000 77,658,000 side with large 
ie ek Bence 41,413,000 20,356,000 726,000 12,491,000 74,986,000 3,673,000 78,659,000 
should have been | Oct.” 2:°2!) 371798:000 21:782,000 _ 712000 _9,944,000 70,236,000 2'306.000 _72'342,000 | Stocks on hand. 
taken up before Dec. 4 . 47,748,000 33,232,000 1,630,000 16,069,000 98,679,000 4,487,000 103,166,000 And just as sure- 
the last minute. 1917. ly as overbuying 
Bie recs > Beacon 66,803,000 34,625,000 1,502,000 18,224,000. ....... 121,154,000 4,585,000 125,739,000 i f th 
$s ar : 502, 5 is one o e 
Mistakes are | pt 5.177: 50,361,000 23,511,000 972,000 13,775,000 $140,000 88,759,000 4,041,000  92:800,000 a> 
bound to happen Mar. 5..... 53,288,000 32,518,000 1,090,000 20,581,000 354,000 107,837,000 2,535,000 110,366,000 chief causes of 
: : aaeaad Apr. 2....-. 43,979,000 20,328,000 689,000 16,830,000 200,000 82,026,000 1,144,000 83,170,000 failur so is 
in any business, May 7..... 49,192,000 19,650,000 236,000 19,177,000 94.000 88,349,000 1,679,000 90,028,000 SSeere, * 
ret it would seem June 4..... 69,262,000 27,611,000 584,000 21,077,000 239,000 118,773,000 3,022,000 121,795,000 overcredit one of 
y : July 14-1 108,597,000 30,390,000 3,333,000 38,082,000 3,805,000 184,785,000 4,660,000 189,445,000 . 
that the bulk of July 31....112,433,000 43,107,000 2,564,000 20,782,000 1,087,000 179,973,000 4,242,000 184,215,000 the chief causes 
ee a Aug. 31. 94,597,000 33,273,000 2,312,000 18,086,000 1, 369,000 149,637,000 4,952,000 154,589,000 , i 
such mistakes | Sept. 20: :11131;997000 14,987,000 2,193,000 21,708,000 2:286,000 173,171,000 6.942000 180113,000 | f°F Overbuying. 
could at least be | Oct. 31....150,301,000 3,147,000 1,307,000 21,083,000 2,153,000 177,991,000 6,224,000 134,216,000 Too many deal- 
wea Nov. 30 171,723,000 5,338,000 753,000 18,201,000 3,163,000 199,178,000 6,275,000 205,453,000 7 
rectified at once | Dec. 31.:.:227/717,000 8,163,000 3,179,000 20,137,000 7,657,000 266,853,000 6,383,000 273,236,000 | rs who buy on 
without waiting sens time take no 
until the date of Tan, 31....240,259,000 5,547,000 3,522,000 22,099,000 6,947,000 278,374,000 6,363,000 284,737,000 thought of meet- 
a Feb. 28....252.747.000 1,648,000 3,856,000 28,419,000 7,097,000 293,767,000 4,456,000 299,223,000 H : swa- 
payment arrives. Mat 31 ‘1 1273'144,000 1,360,000 1,884,000 31,779,000 8,562,000 318,729,000 8,015,000 326,744,000 ing their obliga 
If a trade accept- Apr. 30....248,390,000 654.000 2,907,000 25.921,00010,304,000 288,176,000 9.279,000 297,455,000 tions, but plunge 
nt . Ma 31....207.917,000 1,330,000 5,168,000 26,217,000 8,398,000 249,030,000 8,276,000 257,306.000 . 
ance is asked for ome 20 173.698.000 1,992,000 459,000 21,478,00012,315,000 209.942.000 7.418.000 217.360.000 ahead until the 
. Tuly 31 . 154,614,000 1,129,000 7,302,000 18,082,000 8,975,000 190,102,000 7,781,000 197,883,000 +4 
when a jobber | 12 31/121188/366,000 1:717,000 8,264,000 19,167,000 8,450,000 225,964,000 81806,000 234,770,000 a gre 
or manufacturer en trade 
. : f Table showing the value of Trade Acceptances bought in the open market since the law went into effect 
sells the bill “ and held by Federal Reserve Banks as per schedules on file with the Federal Reserve Board Sccepranans ree 
goods there will on dates specified, distributed by classes of accepting institutions. substituted for 
be no come-back the open account 





later as to the ; 
amount owing. Since the exact amount of the obligation is 


written across the face of the instrument and by endorsing it 
the buyer accepts the amount as correct, it can be seen that 
trade acceptances are a means of practically closing a trans- 
action at the time of purchase. 

One of the common abuses of business is the unearned dis- 
count. Time buyers all too often take off the regular cash dis- 
count when they come to pay their bills, and jobbers and manu- 
facturers in many cases are helpless to remedy this evil. They 
fear that if they try to put a stop to this practice the buyer will 
take his trade elsewhere regardless of who is in the right. For 
this reason it is often allowed to run on, with the result that time 
buyers buy on the same terms as the cash customer, which is 
most unfair to the buyer and to the seller. Trade acceptances 


it is only a short 
time before the poor risk is brought face to face with obligations 
that are due and many failures to meet them will prove his 
undoing. A buyer who gives an acceptance at the time of pur- 
chase will realize that he is making an obligation that he must 
meet, and it will generally be found that he will try harder to 
meet it than if it were simply an open account where promises 
can take the place of cash. 

And right along this line there is a point that is worth men- 
tioning. The loss that jobbers and manufacturers incur by 
means of bad accounts will be materially lowered. It will be 
but a short time, a few months, when the bad risk will be elim- 
inated and when that is done it will be found that profits will 
be materially higher than at present. More accounts will be 
paid when due and less will be lost through failures. 
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Turnover is without doubt the secret of success in the game 
of merchandising, no matter whether one be a buyer or seller 
f goods The ability to turn over capital often will mean 
that profits will be large, regardless of whether one is a 
retailer, jobber or manufacturer And trade acceptances offer 
the means of turning ! er often. When they are used 
aj er or manufacture vill be able realize cash on each 
and every transaction, and by so doing will be able to discount 
bills at once and use t ey, instead of having it tied up in 
the business of others. Trade acceptances put the entire business 
on a cash basis and this is the cream of business 

Since this would be the case the need for large amounts 
§ working capital will not be in evidence. A cash business 


does not require the working capital that a credit business does 
to capital in 


and in addition the net earnings, in proportion 
vested. will be materially larger if trade acceptances are sub- 
stituted for the present system of open accounts 

The jobber and manufacturer finds that trade acceptances 
offer him an ideal method of raising cash for use in his busi- 
ness. At present he can get it on his own note or by pledging 
his accounts receivable, but neither method is any too satis- 
factory and both are more expensive than discounting accept- 
ances which furnish the required capital as quickly and cheaply 


as it is possible to do it. The use of acceptances tends to give 
the jobber or manufacturer a bank. If 


substituted for the open account his bank will see who 


I 


better standing at his 
they are 
his customers are, and there is no better 


at your bank than to let them know who your customers are 
At pres- 


way to obtain influence 


Trade acceptances enlarge your borrowing facilities. 


ent the amount that can be loaned on your own one-name paper 
may, perhaps, be limited, but with trade acceptances it 1s dif- 
ferent \ bank is limited in the amount it can loan on the 


paper of any one acceptor, but since a jobber or manufacturer 


has many customers the banks can loan up to the limit or the 
paper accepted by each customer, and in that way the jobber 





or manufacturer will times the amount of 


be able to get many 
that he I 


been able to get under the present 
It can be truthfully said that trade 


money would have 


method of one-name paper 
facilities 


a chance to plan 


acceptances offer unlimited borrowing 
Trad 1] f good 
Trade acceptances give the seller of goods 


his business with some degree of assurance that his plans will 


month he will have a 


be carried out. He is assured that every 
more or less fixed income, a cash income, and this means that 
he can build up his business without the worry of collecting the 


money that is owing him 

For the jobber or manufacturer who does not need the money 
at once, trade acceptances are also of vital service. Their use 
will remove from business many of the abuses that have been 
liscussed here and in addition can be used as a reserve to be 
discounted in case of great financial stress or whenever the 
occasion calls for more capital than the house has at that time 
There are several of the larger houses which ask for trade 
acceptances but do not discount them. They employ them be- 
cause they eliminate from business the abuse of the unearned 
cash discount, the protested account and other petty grievances, 


and in addition give them a quick method of raising additional 
capital should the occasion aris¢ 


Taken all in all, trade acceptances are of vital use for the job- 


ber or manufacturer of rubber goods. We have seen how they 
would benefit the retailer, also how they will benefit the jobber 
and manufacturer. To be sure, they are still new and many 


large houses are not fully aware of their value. But under con- 


ditions such as we have at present, when every turn of capital 
' 


means something, it would be well for the trade as a whole to 
study and make use of them as valuable aids to modern busi- 
ness progress 

The practice of individual thrift is a patriotic duty and a 


necessity 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Amazon Tire Co., Inc., The, October 23 (New York), $10,000. 
F. H. Findley, 246 East 207th street, New York City; O. 
Moynihan, 360 West Market street, L. J. Schott, 249 South 
\rlington street—both of Akron, Ohio. To manufacture auto 
tires and rubber goods. 

American Webbing Manufacturers Export Corp., November 
23 (New York), $100,000. M. Griffin, 812 Suburban Place, 


Cunningham, 485 Central Park West, both of New 
To export 


Bronx; E. K 
York City; C. 
webbing and webbing products 


H. McLean, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Chicago Scrap Rubber Base Co., November 7 (Illinois), $5,000. 
W. A Gaizat, E. J. Hess. Principal office 2204 South 
rhroop To 


repair and deal in vehicle parts of all descriptions, accessories, 


Roonet, L. 
street, Chicago, IlIlinois. manufacture. buy, sell, 

scrap rubber, etc. 

Tire & Rubber Co., November 14 (New 

York), $1,000. Sydney Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York 

City; C. A. Weldon, 591 7th street, M. Kittay, 823 

both of Brooklyn, N. Y. To conduct tire manufacturing 


business. 


Davenport Inc., 


Monroe 


street 


Getchell Co., Noble H., November 14 (Delaware), $40,000 pre- 
ferred stock, 550 shares common stock without nominal or par 
Rimlinger, M. M -all of Wil- 
Principal office with the Corporation Trust 


To 


value. CL Clancy, P. B. Drew 
Delaware 


Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


mington 
Co ot America 
manufacture and dea! in tires and inner tubes for automobiles 

Tire & Rubber October 21 (Delaware), 
Howells, Orrville P. Jones, Warren—both of Ohio; 
To manufacture and 


Glamorgan 
$250,000. M 
J. T. Thomas, Woodlawn, Pennsylvania. 
deal in automobile and bicycle tires, inner tubes and rubber ac- 


Corp., 


cessories 


Industrial Inc., November 8 (New York), 
$4,000. S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; C. A 
Weldon, 591 7th street, M. Kittay, 723 Monroe street—both of 
Brooklyn—all of New York. To supervise the manufacture of 


tires, etc 


Supervision Co., 


Miller Rubber Co., W. T., September 17 (Indiana), $10,000. 
W. T. and D. Miller, W. W. Shelley—all of Elkhart County, 
Indiana. Principal office, Elkhart, Indiana. To manufacture, 


purchase and sell motor tires, accessories and supplies and all 
kinds of vulcanizers and all such machinery used in the process 
f making and repairing motor tires, accessories and supplies. 
National Wool Stock Co., October 2 (Delaware), $300,000. 
C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong, all of Wil- 
mington, Principal office within the State, with the 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont building, Wilming- 
To deal in rubber and scrap materials, etc. 


Delaware. 
ton, Delaware. 
Preston Tire Co., of Houston, Texas, September 26 (Texas), 
$15,000. C. and N. J. Kavanaugh, C. R. Bender—all of Houston. 
Texas. To purchase and sell wares and merchandise and agri- 
cultural and farm products. 
Record Tire & Mfg. Co., 
$50,000 7, 
Broadway, G. N 
York City 
Truck Tire Sales & Service Co., October 25 (New Jersey), 
$50,000. J. M. and E. Goodridge, T. N. Balderston—all of 42 
Barnes street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


November 21 (New York), 
H. Devereux, 233 
New 


Inc., 
256 sroadway, 5. 
324 West 103rd 


To manufacture tires, tubes, etc. 


Roberts, 


Shafer, street—all of 


Principal office, 42 Barnes 


street, Trenton, New Jersey. Agent in charge, T. N. Balderston 


lo deal in truck tires. 

Yarnall-Waring Co., February 11 (Delaware), $2,000. C. L. 
Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong—all of Wilmington, 
Principal office with the Corporation Trust Co. of 
America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. To manu- 
facture and deal in valves, clamps, gages and similar appliances 
for boilers, motors and other machinery 


Delaware 
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Jar-Ring Tests.’ 


By 





OLLOWING up a complaint made by Mrs. A. H. Throck- 
F morton, 2000 Wellington road, Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 
1917, concerning the loss of canned fruit by spoilage, due to 
faulty jar rings, led to a preliminary investigation of the quality 
of jar-rings sold in Cleveland. The resuits of this examination 
showed the need of a thorough control of the jar-ring trade 
In the of 
samples, representing about 60 brands of jar-rings, were exam- 
ined. 


latter part 1917 and the early part of 1918, 388 
On the basis of brands examined, approximately 70 per 
cent were safe, 20 per cent doubtful, and 10 per cent worthless. 

By 
old style Mason screw-top jar, and using the “cold pack” system 
of canning 


“safe” we mean that the ring is suitable for use upon the 


\ “doubtful” ring is one which is good while fresh but which 
rapidly perishes when exposed to air and sunlight, or has been 
stock 


is wholly unfit for use. 


kept for a long time 
\ “worthless” 


“perished.” “* 


in 
ring 
Ww eak,” 


or have an objectionable odor 


It may be too thin, 
or dirty (covered with soapstone or sulphur), 


These tests will determine the quality of a ring: 


PincuinGc Test.—Double the ring upon itself and pinch firmly; 


ring must not crack 
Twist 


Twistinc TEsT. ring quickly two or three turns, hold- 


a slight tension; ring must not break or tear 


g under 


Stretch ring by pulling and note strength and 


Puttinc TEST 


Charles 


rr. Fe 


x. 


in the new 


t the false, 
Tennyson 
quired in the col 


pack system. Many rings, apparently safe by 


other tests, when tested in this way show unfitness by becoming 


soft, are cut through by the lid, or lose their shape so that they 
are easily misplaced and the seal broken 
contain one 


is with short count and with broken rings 


Jar-rings are sold in bulk or cartons. Cartons 


dozen rings. Cartor 


have been found in several cases. The popular price is 10 cents 


per dozen; however, price is no guide to quality. Good-quality 
rings often sell for less money than an inferior grade. 

bought; use them. Housewives should re- 
like 


The chemist applies the “acid test” to the wed- 
The highest 


n be 


Good rings ca 


member that jar rings, wedding rings, must be made of 


good material. 
grade of jar rings will stand the “alkali 
up 
largely of mineral matter and oil substitutes, the kind that do not 


ding ring 


test.” Poor rings will not. Low-grade rings—those made 


age well—“go tc pieces” when treated with boiling alcoholic 


soda. 
This test, 
apply, and can only be used successfully by a chemist. 


inconvenient to 
A pre- 


aging test carried out by heating the rings in a water oven for 


while reliable, is rather severe, is 


10 hours often indicates what results may be expected of a ring 


when kept in stock for a long time 
\ mid-summer examination of the 
( Yhio. 


is a smaller city than Cleveland, and, perhaps, its housewives are 


jar-ring trade in Dayton, 


shows a slightly better condition that expected. Dayton 





Putitrnc TEsT. 


elasticity. A good ring should require at least a 15-pound pull 
before breaking. We have tested rings that required more than 
a 25-pound pull to break them. 

A general or “once over” test will often show the presence of 
much soapstone in the carton. While soapstone may be harm- 


less, it is unnecessary. Good rings do not require it. Its pres- 
ence indicates either poor material or careless factory methods, 
and it makes extra work for the busy housewife. 

Another thing to be looked after is size. A standard ring— 
one that will give best results under all conditions—should be 
1/12-inch thick and 10/32-inch wide. 

These tests should be made at the counter at time of purchase. 
if convenient, or in doubt, test out the ring by adjusting to a jar 
submerged in boiling water, following closely the conditions re- 

tRead at the annual meeting of the rubber section of the American Chem 
ical Society, held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 11-12, 1918. 


PINCHING 


Twistinc TEsT. 


more careful buyers. They take nothing for granted and usually 


They de- 


nake their purchases in person and with great care. 
mand good quality. 

A smaller number of brands of jar-rings are offered for sale 
and they are of a better grade. Several of the standard brands 
are represented and there is a great demand for a certain well- 
known make, a fact which again proves the truth of the slogan, 
“It pays to advertise.” 
AutHor’s Nore The material 


in this paper was gathered in work along 


“food conservation” lines 

These tests are the results of adoption and application of information 
obtained from many sources. While they answer the purpose intended, 
they are not perfect, and are open to criticism from the standpoint of 


ultra-technical investigators 
fold: (1) to bring before the 
and the need of jar-ring inst} 


The object in presenting the subject was two- 

ublic the condition of the jar-ring situation 

, and (2) to get manufacturers, through 
; 








their technical departments, interested in developing specifications and 
tests for this article. 

The interest shown by the rubber section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the Cleveland meeting approves its presentation 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THEORY OF LATEX COAGULATION, 


N a paper on the theory of latex coagulation, by G. Stafford 
| Whitby, published in the “Agricultural Bulletin of the Federal 
Malay States,” June, 1918, the author states that he has con- 
firmed the views of Barrowcliff expressed in a recent article 
(Tue Inpia Rupper Wortp, October 1, 1918), namely, that the 
agency responsible for the natural coagulation of Hevea latex is 
enzymic; not only natural coagulation, but coagulation resulting 
from the addition of acetic acid appears to be due to enzymic 
activity. The function of the acid in acetic acid coagulation 
appears to be the activation of a coagulating enzyme. Barrow- 
cliff found that the latex which had been sterilized by running it 
into an equal volume of boiling water was no longer coagulated 
by acetic acid, but became so if treated with a few drops of fresh 
latex. The author remarks that the conclusion to which this 
observation points—that the function of acetic acid in the ordinary 
process of latex coagulation is to activate an enzyme—resolves 
certain anomalies involved in the view that the separation of rub- 
ber from its colloidal emulsion by acid is a physico-chemical phe- 
nomenon in the ordinary sense. 

The author states that the object of his paper is primarily to 
compare, in certain aspects, the coagulation of latex with the 
coagulation of cow's milk and to record a number of experi- 
mental results. Whitby makes closer examination of certain 
aspects of the analogy indicated by Barrowcliff between latex 
coagulation and the coagulation of milk by rennin. Somewhat 
condensed, the author’s studies are given as follows: 

1. CoaGULATION oF Stermizep Mitkx. Boiled milk can be 
coagulated by added acid in the same way as unboiled milk. 
Sterilized cow’s milk in contradistinction to latex sterilized by 
Barrowclifft's procedure, was coagulable with acetic acid. 

2. Critica, CONCENTRATION OF Acip For MILK COAGULATION 
In the coagulation of milk by added acetic acid or added lactic 
acid there is what may be called a critical concentration of acid. 
Below this concentration no coagulation occurs. Even when the 
acid added is only ten per cent less than this quantity no coagula- 
tion occurs, but when the critical amount or more is added imme- 
diate clotting takes place. 

This behavior of milk stands in very marked contrast with 
the behavior of Herea latex towards increasing amounts of added 
acid. In the case of latex there is no critical concentration at 
which immediate clotting occurs and below which no clotting is 
obtained. There is a wide range over which acid concentration 
can be varied and great differences in the rapidity with which 
coagulation can be brought about. 

3. Awnti-CoacuLatinGc Errect or a Dericit or Acetic Actp IN 
Mirx. A more striking contrast with the effect of added acetic 
acid on Hever latex is that an amount of acetic acid below the 
critical amount not only fails to produce coagulation in milk, but 
has a pronounced anti-coagulating effect due presumably to an 
unfavorable effect on the growth of the lactic acid bacterium. In 
the case of Hevea latex, acetic acid in amounts less than that 
necessary for rapid coagulation has no anti-coagulating effect. 
Diminishing the amount of acid added simply renders the coagula- 
tion slower. The fact that acetic acid has no anti-coagulating 
effect on Hevea latex tells against the bacterial hypothesis of 
latex coagulation 

4. Time Factor in THE ForMATION oF A Cxiot. The clotting 
of milk by added acid is a practically instantaneous process, 
whereas the time occupied by the formation of a clot in latex 
may, by adjustment of the amount of acid added, be varied over 
a period of from three minutes to eight hours. There is thus, 
negatively, a failure of analogy between latex coagulation and the 
acid coagulation of milk in regard to the time factor, but there 


is, positively, a close analogy between the effect of acids on latex 
coagulation and their effect on the coagulation of milk by rennin, 
as shown by the results of Gerber. 

In the absence of all other considerations, the slowness with 
which coagulation takes place in ordinary plantation practice 
would seem to afford a strong presumption that the coagulation 
of latex under the influence of added acid is not a direct physical 
phenomenon but involves the activity of an enzyme. 

5. Acip CoNCENTRATION FoR NaturaLt CoaGuiation. In the 
case of the coagulation of milk by the addition of acid or by 
natural souring, the occurrence of coagulation appears to depend 
substantially upon the presence of a certain concentration of acid. 
When, as a result of natural souring, the acidity has reached a 
certain point, clotting occurs. Under ordinary conditions of 
souring at 20 degrees C. milk will coagulate when the lactic acid 
reaches 0.6 to 0.7 per cent. 

In the case of latex the development of acidity has not been 
studied as closely as in the case of milk, but it seems clear that 
the natural coagulation of latex is not a simple function of its 
acidity. It has been demonstrated experimentally by the author 
that the amount of acidity engendered naturally in latex may be 
very greatly in excess of that which it would be necessary to 
add to fresh latex in order to produce coagulation which reveals 
a further failure of analogy between latex coagulation and that 
of milk. 

6. NatuRE OF THE CLot. In outward character, particularly as 
regards coherency, the clot produced in milk by enzymic action 
is more analogous to the ordinary rubber coagulum than is the 
clot produced in milk by natural or added acid. The ordinary 
rubber coagulum resembles the coherent clot produced by rennin 
rather than the floccular clot which is first produced in milk by 
souring or by the addition of acids. 

7. INFLUENCE oF CaLctum Sats. That calcium chloride is 
capable of leading to the coagulation of latex was recorded some 
years ago. It has been suggested by Eaton that the influence 
of soluble calcium salts in promoting natural coagulation is due 
to the presence of calcium being favorable to certain anaerobic 
organisms. There does not, however, seem to be any analogy for 
this suggestion, either in the coagulation of blood or in the acid 
or enzymic coagulation of milk. An analogy between the action 
of calcium chloride on latex and its action on the enzymic coagu- 
lation of milk is indicated in its activation of rennin. 

8. Bactericipes AND ENzyYME PARALyzERS. Natural coagula- 
tion is not prevented or retarded by toluol, thymo! or chloroform 
water but is prevented by such an agent as hydrocyanic acid. 
Hydrogen sulphide, although acidic, retards or prevents coagula- 
tion. 

9. INFLUENCE OF OxycEN. In apparent contrast to the case of 
milk the natural coagulation of Hevea latex is not dependent 
upon the surface exposed. 

10. Possrpte SIGNIFICANCE oF THE “Gap.” Barrowcliff points 
out that, on the view that an enzyme is concerned in latex coagu- 
lation, the fact that hydrochloric acid in certain comparatively 
high concentrations fails to coagulate latex may be due to the 
destruction or paralysis of the enzyme by this concentration of 
acid. In such case, at still higher concentrations, the acid would 
appear to have a direct clotting effect. It has been shown that 
on adding increasing quantities of hydrochloric acid to samples 
of latex a point is reached comparatively soon at which no 
coagulation occurs, but that on continuing to increase the amount 
of acid added, a point is reached at which coagulation again be- 
gins to take place. There is a gap over which no coagulation 
occurs. The position of this gap was found to be approximately 
from a concentration of hydrochloric acid corresponding to three 
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cc. one in ten hydrochloric per 100 cc. of ten per cent latex to 

ten cc., one in ten hydrochloric per 100 cc. ten per cent latex. 
A similarly located gap over which no coagulation, or only very 

incomplete coagulation occurs, is noticed in the case of nitric 


acid. 
CONCLUSION. 


The coagulation of cow’s milk under the influence of rennin 
offers a much closer analogy to the coagulation of Hevea latex 
than does the clotting of milk by added acids or natural souring, 
and the salient agency in latex coagulation is probably enzymic. 

The initial formation of the clot in fresh latex allowed to un- 
dergo natural change is probably due to enzymic action and the 
same agency, activated by acids, is probably responsible for 
acetic coagulation. Bacterial action is viewed, in regard to the 
occurrence of natural coagulation in iatex, as a secondary factor 
only. 

In addition to coagulation taking place ordinarily under the 
influence of an enzyme, there may occur under special conditions 
coagulation of other types—viz., the delayed coagulation in latex 
which has been subjected to sterilization, due to the ultimate 
putrefactive decomposition of the latex; the non-coherent coagu- 
lation produced by heat or by protein precipitants, particularly by 
tannic acid, and not improperly the coagulation produced by 
hydrochloric and nitric acids on the far side of the “gap” which 
is associated with the addition of increasing quantities of these 
acids to latex. 

Very much remains for investigation in connection with latex 
coagulation. It is believed that at the present stage the enzymic 
hypothesis of coagulation affords the best explanation of the facts. 





OYOGALITH, THE FRENCH GALALITH. 

A French manufacturing company, called the Oyonnaxian Co., 
located at Oyonnax, a well-known French industrial center, has 
perfected a new non-inflammable product from casein similar but 
superior to German galalith. This product is designated as 
oyogalith and is sold under that name, manufactured into such 
articles as buttons, buckles, rings, combs, knife handles, etc. This 
new material is cited by “Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha” as 
one of the many successful substitutes for German-made material 
which has been developed during the war. 


WATERPROOFING BRAIDED CORD. 

Cord can be waterproofed either before or after braiding. 
Various methods of proofing, says the “Textile World Record,” 
can be used in either case. For example, cotton yarn may be 
proofed in a solution of 30 pounds of alum in 50 gallons of 
water to which 30 pounds of sugar of lead has been added. The 
yarn must be soaked for two hours, after which it is lifted 
out of the solution and drained, then passed through a weak 
soap solution, which results in a deposit of an aluminate of the 
soap fat in the yarn. Or one can proof yarn in the following 
solution: dissolve 50 pounds of alum in 500 pounds of water, 
soak 50 pounds of glue in 10 gallons of water overnight, heat 
to boiling in the morning and when solution is complete stir 
in 2%4 pounds of tannic acid and 1 pound of silicate of soda, 
add the entire quantity to the alum solution, mix thoroughly 
and cool to about 170 degrees F., immerse the yarn till satur- 
ated, squeeze and dry. 

A mixture of rubber and paraffin wax waterproofs well; it 
also insulates. Melt 5 pounds of paraffin wax in an iron pot, 
add 1% pounds of scrap rubber, heat until rubber is dissolved, 
cool and permit solidification, then cut into cubes for use. Weigh 
the yarn or other material to be proofed in a dry state; for 
every eight pounds allow one gallon of benzine in which three 
ounces of the paraffin rubber mixture has been dissolved. Soak 
the yarn in the solution, which will soon be soaked up, then let 
the benzine evaporate; a waterproof deposit will be left on the 
If cable has been so treated, a finish may be given by 


yarn. 





passing it between heated grooved rollers, cable can be rubbed 
by paraffin wax before going through the rollers. Finally, 
cable can also be waterproofed by drawing it through melted 
paraffin in a long shallow pan, the cable being kept below the 
surface by guide rollers; upon leaving the pan of wax it is 
drawn between wipers, then through grooved finishing rollers 
and coiled. 





DEPOLYMERIZATION OF RAW RUBBER. 

K. Kawakami presents his views on the depolymerization of 
raw rubber in the “Journal of Chemical Industry,” Tokio, Japan, 
of which the following abstract is made by the “Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” London, August 31, 1918. The 
author criticizes and points out inaccuracies in the experiments 
by Takenchi, but agrees with the general proposition that viscos- 
ity measurements may be of value in controlling the processes of 
manufacture. The viscosity is not an absolute function of de- 
polymerization, since it is affected also by the non-caoutchoue 
matters, namely, proteins and rubber resins, which will not 
change in the same proportion as the caoutchouc. The degree 
of variation of the acetone extract during mastication falls with- 
in the limits of experimental error. The viscosity of raw rub- 
ber cannot be used as a sole measure of valuation, because there 
are several factors of value which have nothing to do with the 
viscosity of the solution: for instance, the amount of impurities 
and loss in washing, also the physical and chemical properties 
of the vulcanized products. The proper periods of mastication 
obtained from Takenchi’s curves, on the basis of an absolute 
viscosity of 0.1 in the rubber solution, work out at 40 minutes 
for plantation and 80 to 90 minutes for Brazilian Hevea, but 
these periods appear far too long from a technical point of view. 





MOISTURE IN RAW RUBBER. 

The following abstract is from a paper by G. Stafford Whitby, 
M. Se., A. R. C. S. in the “Journal of the Society of Chemical 
[ndustry,” August 31, 1918: 

The present paper records observations made under actual 
tropical conditions on the variation of the water-content of raw 
rubber and the relation of this quantity to the humidity of the 
atmosphere, the form of the rubber, and the presence of serum 
solids. The observations were confined to rubber produced by 
acetic acid coagulation from the latex of Hevea Brasiliensis. 
The moisture content of both crépe and sheet rubber was ob- 
served to exhibit a diurnal change, being on a normal day in the 
Eastern tropics, very markedly higher in the early morning than 
in the late afternoon. There is a general parallelism between 
the water-content of crepe and the degree of humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

The course of drying samples of latex crépe from shortly 
after preparation to the time when they were dry showed that 
after the percentage of water had fallen to about one per cent 
the samples showed a negative state of drying between sunset to 
sunrise, the most humid part of the day, the rate of drying being 
influenced by variations in the degree of humidity of the at- 
mosphere. Sheet rubber was found to be less sensitive than 
crépe, as regards its moisture-content, to changes in the degree 
of humidity of the surrounding atmosphere. It exhibited 
smaller variations than crépe in the percentage of water present 
at different times retaining a higher percentage of water in the 
middle of a hot, dry day, and absorbing less moisture over night. 
It is probable that the higher moisture-retaining capacity which 
sheet samples show under usual commercial conditions, depends 
upon the fact that the serum solids are removed from the coag- 
ulum less completely in the preparation of sheet than in the 
preparation of crépes. 

The greater readiness with which crépe, as compared with 
sheet, increases its water-content in a humid atmosphere may 
probably be regarded as due to the much greater surface which 
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1is form presents. It would seem that the greater the area of 
ber sample in relation to the weight, the greater is the sensi- 
ess, as rega water-content, to changes in the humidity 
the surrounding atmosphere 
The author’s chief conclusions are given as follows: The 
percentage of moisture in raw rubber in the form of sheet or 
crépe varies considerably with the degree of humidity of the 
surrounding atmosphere In rubber-producing climates it shows 
a diurnal variati Sheet rubber tends to retain a higher per- 
entage ire than crépe. The moisture-retaining ca 
acity of ra é s closely associated with the presence of 
serum solids. 1 atter are very hygroscopic 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
elastic mass and its .mai 


i ASTIC MASS.—An t 
A vulcanized composition consisting of linseed 


it a temperature of 200-250 degrees C., 


utacture 
il which has 
been oxidized aluminum 
stearate, a mineral hydrocarbon of high melting point, an inert 
(Eduard Salomon Ali Cohen, The Hague, 
Patent No. 1,280,129.) 

mMPOUND.—Process of vulcanizing 


filler, and sulphur 
Netherlands. United 
VULCANIZING Process AND ( 


ich comprises heating, under vulcanizing 


states 


rubber-like material wh 
conditions, a mixture comprising such rubber-like material, a sul- 


phur material and amino menthyl isopropyl benzene. (Chester E. 
Andrews, assignor to The Walker Chemical Company, both of 
Pitt nnsylvania. United States Patent No. 1,280,940.) 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
AND Propuct substitute 


is derived from waste or new rubber dissolved in a vulcanizable 


Suss TES FOR EBONITE Ebonite 


oil such as rape seed oil, with which has been mixed by heat 
paraffin wax, stearin, or similar substances, and also resinous 
material. To this mixture is added finely divided filling material, 
sulphur and other vulcanizing material. The plastic mass is 
essed or molded and vulcanized by steam. (Naamlooze Ven- 
I chap Nederlandsche-Maatschappi tot Exploitatie Van Op- 
timiet Fabricke 200, Va Beuningen-straat, Amsterdam, as- 
signe¢ S in Raap, 102, Weesperzijde, Amsterdam. British 
Patent N 8,270 
CANIZIN , Rupper.—The invention consists in heating 
the rubber. etc., previously mixed with a vulcanizing agent, and 
liscontinuing the supply of heat when the rubber has expanded 
to an extent itive of the degree of vulcanization derived. 
(W. J. Mellersh-Jack 28 Southampton Buildings, London. 
Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A.] British Pat- 
t N 118,305 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 

RUBBER VULCANIZING Process \ method accelerating a 
vulcanizing process which consists in adding to the rubber mix- 
ture an accelerator comprising caustic alkali dissolved in glycerol 
or glycol. (Douglas Frank Twiss, Sutton Coldfield, Warwick, 
assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Company, Westminster, London, 


both in England. Canadian Patent No. 185,317.) 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Rupper SUBSTITUTE AND Process A composition consisting of 


fish oil or fish scrap relatively rich in fixed oil and a reducing 


treatment a 
Tacoma, 


agent, probably sulphur, by which under suitable 


yduct results. (The Western Rubber Co., 
French patent No. 487,989.) 


commercial pri 
Wash., U. S. A., 


CALCULATION OF PRESSURE OF SOLID TIRES ON WHEEL 
RIMS 

E. Garabiol in “Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha,” October 15, 

1918, gives the derivation of a mathematical formula for calculat- 

ing the compression required to secure the non-slip attachment 

of steel-rim solid tires to wheels under varying conditions of load 


l also the details of calculation in an example. 


and speed, giving 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
A POWERFUL GAS BURNER. 
VERY effective design of gas burner is the “Hughes-Amlasp” 
shown in the illustration. It is intended for general laboratory 
highest tem- 


use, producing a flame of 





perature without the use of blast. It burns 
~: , 
either natural or artificial gas, and has means 
! 


for air and gas regulation. By a special per- | 


foration system on the chimney, the gas is 


HuGuHes-AMLASP 
Gas BuRNER. 


evenly distributed and mixed, giving an 
extremely hot flame, making this burner the 
closest approach to the blast burner. The 
temperature of the flame is uniform through- 
diameter of the flame, nine-sixteenths 
(American Laboratory Special- 








out; 

of an inch 

ists, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
RESILIOMETER. 

The recently invented instrument known as the resiliometer is 
being adopted in rubber works laboratories for measuring the 
resiliency of cured rubber. The resiliometer was originally de- 
vised to measure the thickness, hardness and resiliency of me- 
chanical felts for gaskets, 
washers and piano hammers. 
It is essentially a combination 
of a dial type micrometer with 
a presser foot and platform 
upon which the material to be 
tested is placed and a reaction 
device for determining the 
compressibility and resilience 
of the material. 

To determine hardness, pres- 
sure is exerted on the material 
under the presser foot by 
means of the weight attached 
to the quadrant which sinks the 
presser foot into the material. 
The dial reading of thickness 
after compression, expressed 
in percentage of the reading 
of the original thickness, gives 
od the degree of hardness. As 

rut the weight is removed after 
the hardness reading has been taken, the pressure of the weight 
is entirely released from the presses foot and another reading 





Wipney REsILIoMETER. 


taken, thus giving the immediate resiliency of the material. (The 
Widney Company, 320 South Jefferson street, Chicago, Illinois.) 
RHOTANIUM WARE. 

Rhotanium is stated to be the only and original gold-paliadium 
alloy. It is made in two grades for chemical purposes. Rhota- 
nium “A” in its resistance to alkalies is superior to platinum, and 
its loss by volatilization at high temperature is also less than 
for platinum, with melting point at 1,253 degrees C. Rhotanium 
“C” has a melting point of 1,425 degrees C. Rhotanium ware 
for laboratory uses is made in all the forms for which platinum 
has ordinarily been used, with equal satisfaction in service and 


(Palo Co., New York City.) 


at much lower prices 


ViscosIMETER.—A torsion viscosimeter consisting of a torsion 
element, means for indicating angular defection and an electric 
heating coil for controlling the temperature of the substance 





under test. (Ross F. MacMichel, Auburn, Washington. United 
States Patent No. 1,281,042.) 
Replete with information for rubber manufacturers—Mr. 


Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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New Machines 


THE WARWICK RUBBER TRIMMER. 
HERE are several types of overflow-trimming machines 
T employing different forms of mechanical construction in 
accordance with the work to be performed. 

The Warwick machine is designed to remove the rind from 
moulded rubber goods in large 
quantities, and employs a new 
mechanical principle in that the 
the die 
reciprocates under a revolving 
roller. Dies con- 
forming to the particular article 

In the case of 
the correspond- 





carriage supporting 


are made 
to be trimmed. 
rubber heels, 
ing die is clamped to the platen 
and the places an 
untrimmed heel in the die. The 
machine is started by pressure 
on the treadle and the carriage 
carries the die under the roller 
which cuts the overflow. The 
finished heel is automatically 
ejected at the back of the ma- 
chine and the carriage returns 


operator 











“ ae? 








OverFLOw TRIMMER. 


and stops, when the operation is_ repeated. 
The output is limited only by the dexterity of the operator 
The output is limited only by the dexterity of the operator, 
be done on the machine. (Rumrill & Co., 52-58 Purchase St., 
Boston, Massachusetts.) 


TIRE-BEAD TRIMMER. 

Trimming tire beads by hand is an obsolete process in 
modern plants, due entirely to the development of special bead- 
trimming machines. A row of hand bead-trimmers wielding 
heavy shears is rarely seen these days when labor-saving and 
production are the prime factors in tire making. 

While the bead-trimmer shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is familiar to most tire manufacturers, the fact that the 

















BRIDGEWATER TirE BEAD TRIMMER. 


present machine is the ultimate embodiment of many improve- 
ments, makes it worthy of mention. 

The machine is simple to operate and in fact it is said that 
one boy can handle the bead output of the average tire plant, on 
this trimmer. Reduced to figures, the makers claim that this 
machine will trim about 90 feet of clincher bead per minute and 
15 feet of straight side bead per minute. (Bridgewater Machine 
Co., W. E. Wilson, selling agent, Akron, Ohic.) 


and Appliances. 


THE “U. E.” PLANTATION SCRAP-WASHER. 
The washer here pictured is specially designed for the 
blending tree scrap, 
manufacture of uni- 


purpose 
of producing clean crepe from scrap, or 
bark shavings and earth pickings for the 
form crepe. Moreover, by washing out the sand, excessive wear 
on the rolls of 





£ the créping and 

—_ macerating ma- 

Cra ena ree chines is pre- 
Sn eRe vented. 

im The machine 


and driving 
shaft are 
mounted on a 
rigid bed plate, 
the  belt- 
shaft is 


and 
driven 
provided with a 
friction clutch 
for starting and 
the 
On 


the shaft is keyed a machine molded double helical pinion that 














stopping 
A PLANTATION ScRAP WASHER. machine. 
meshes with a large gear of similar construction, keyed to the 
washer-shaft on which are mounted solid disks that revolve with- 
in the casing. 

The operate the machine, engage the clutch, thereby starting 
the disks revolving, then open the bottom valve and turn on a full 
head of water, allowing it to flow straight through the machine 
without flooding the hopper. In treating ordinary bark shav- 
ings containing about 30 per cent of rubber, fill the hopper with 
shavings half way up, and when the machine has worked this 
charge for a few minutes and passed away some of the bark, 
leaving space for more, refill hopper half way up. After the rub- 
ber is cleaned, close the bottom valve and flood the hopper with 
water, allowing the rubber to float to the surface, when it can be 
picked out by hand. Do not stop the machine, but allow the 
disks to rotate to enable the rubber that may be at the bottom of 
the hopper to be worked free and float to the surface. 

To obtain the maximum results, remove the rubber as soon as 
it is formed into lumps, as by this time 95 per cent of the impuri 
ties is removed and the remaining 5 can be washed 
away by the crépeing machine when the lumps are being laced 
up and rolled into sheets. (United Engineers, Limited, Singa- 


per cent 


pore, Federated Malay States.) 


TRANSFER-PRINTING ON INNER TUBES. 

The advent of the automobile called for a new kind of printing, 
that of transfers for imprinting the size and brand on the inner 
tube. In the early stages of the tube industry, the size and name 
were put on with stencils, a process neither satisfactory nor 
After various stages of development, printed trans- 
fers were found to be the best. 


economical 


Although there are different kinds and grades of transfers, all 
fundamentally alike, the best results, however, are secured by 
thin cloth, glazed on one side and printed with a sizing and then 
finished with a copper bronze. The 
cotton, as weli as labor, makes these 


greatly increased cost of 
expensive. In curing the 
tube, the action of the sulphur causes the bronze to change to a 
dense black. The next best process 
with a special black ink. 

Even before the increase of the price of cloth, many tube 
makers had adopted the use of paper transfers, as they were 


is to print on the cloth 
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gave satistactory results so far as the trans- 
concerned. The only difference in results 
1 paper transfers is that of removing the 


The cloth can 


much cheaper and 
ferring qualities ars 

between the cloth an 
stock after the tube from the vulcanizer. 


comes 


be readily stripped from the tube, while the paper sticks more or 
less, according to the compound and the local conditions. Paper 
labels can be printed with bronze or black ink. In either case 
special ink and paper are used; the former must not dry hard, 
and the latter must not absorb the ink. It may be truthfully 


said that paper perfectly satisfactory for some makers has not 


been found to work under all conditions. 
Printing transfers is a specialty for other reasons than the 
use of cloth, special paper and bronze or ink, as the type and 


cuts must be the erse of those used for regular printing, 
except that of offset work, the imitation of lithograph, which 
has practically erseded lithography. After the transfer 
is printed the reverse of the regular way, it is placed on the 


bber, wrapped around the tube mandrel which is then 

When 
the vulcanizer the ink or bronze has left 
(The Goshen 


sheet of ru 
put in the vulcanizer and subjected to the curing heat. 
the tube is taken from 

’ 


the cloth or paper and been transferred to the tube. 


Printery, Goshen, Indiana. ) 
MACHINERY PATENTS. 
A DUST-PROOF MIXER. 
HIS machine embodies radical improvements in the mixer 
described in THe INDIA RuBBER Wor p, July 1, 1917, such as 
dust-proof hopper and a water-cooled feeding weight. 





This invention employs, as in the previous one, casing A en- 
closing two parallel cylindrical cham- we 
bers B and C, in which rotary blades 
D and E are mounted he upper 


is open to the lower cham- 


chamber / 


bers. Casing G is provided with an 


opening on one Sil le communicating 


with hopper HT through which mate- 
rial is fed. Chamber F and that por- 
tion of the casing below the hopper- 
opening torn a neck, the ross-sec- 


tional width of which is no greater 























than the distance between the centers 

of the blade axes. The length of the 

neck is equal to greater than 1% B 

times the diameter of the blades and A 

its cross-sectional area is more, and no 

less than 1% times the areas of the 

mixing chambers, excluding the space 

ecougues ay te Wades BANBURY MIXER. 
The material is forced down by 


weight / that is attached to the lower end of a piston-rod oper- 


ating in cylinder J, and may be raised or lowered by any desired 


power. Preferably the length of the neck, where it is enclosed 
by four sides, should permit the weight to travel vertically a 
d , & - 

distance equal to two or more times the diameter of the rotary 


neck to the size of the cylinders, 


bulky 


blades. By proportioning the 


the operation of feeding and treating material is greatly 


facilitated. The hopper is provided with a cover consisting of a 
wire frame covered with fabric which admits air but prevents 
the escape of dust. (Fernley H. Banbury, Ansonia, Connecticut, 
assignor to Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut. 


United States patent No. 1,279,220.) 

States patent No. 1,279,824 issued to the 
and assignor, covers an improved feeding chute, a blower for re- 
moving accumulations from the weight, provision for the escape 
of air and a rod for indicating the position of the weight. 


United same inventor 


“Rubber Mach Henry €. Pearson, should be in the 


every 


inery,” by 


library of progressive rubber man. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


device for tire-building machine. . oo 
Morton, Cambridge, Massachusetts, assignor of one-half to 
. = Carlisle, Cranston, Rhode Island, and one-fourth to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


,278,980 Shaping 


1,279,21 Tire Core. C. F. Ames, Akron, Ohio. 

279,337. Tire-making machine. W. B. Harsel, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 

l 9,404. Annular shuttle for tire-wrapping machine. H. I. Morris, San 
Diego, California, assignor to The De Laski and Thropp Cir- 
cular Woven Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

1,279,405. Rotary shuttle for tire-wrapping machine. H. I. Morris, San 
Diego, California, assignor to The De Laski and Thropp Cir- 
cular Ww. oven Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

1,280,003. Repair vulcanizer. R. P. Espinosa, Los Angeles, California. 

1,280,230. Repair vulcanizer. M. P. Janisch, Milwaukee, assignor to D. W,. 
Jones, Waupun—both in Wisconsin, 

280,492. Fabric-coating and calendering apparatus. F. E. Kip, Montclair, 
and Edwin P. Ford, Morristown, assignors to The Duratex 
Co., Newark—all in New Jersey. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
185,197. Collapsible tire-core T. Midgley, Sr., Columbus, and T. Midg- 
ley, Jr., Dayton, co-inventors, both in Ohio, U. S. A, 
185,417. Ball mold The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, ee. assignee of H. Z. Cobb, Winches. 
ter, Massachusetts, Uv. A, 
185,725. Tire vulcanizer. A. Bitter and H. , Wheelock, coinventors, 
both of Los me, California, U. S. A. 
185,822. Tire vulcanizer. W. Reilly, Kerrisdale, British Columbia, Canada. 
185,859. Tire-vulcanizing apparatus. The Doughty Tire Co., assignee of 
H. J. Doughty—both of Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A, 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
487,760. Improvements in hydraulic presses for vulcanization. V. Cham- 


pigneul. 





MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS. 
A FRENCH CUSHION WHEEL. 

HIS invention covers a vehicle wheel with an annular cushion 
resembling an ordinary pneumatic tire, arranged between 

the hub and the solid rubber tire of the wheel. A is the hub, 
B the pneumatic cushion, and D the rim that supports the solid 
Between the tread of the cushion B and the rim D 
loosely placed a metallic ring C. The metal side-disks 
are fastened to the hub by bolts H and to the hollow 


tire F. 
there is 
G and G’ 




















PNEUMATIC CUSHION WHEEL. 


rim D by bolts H*. The resilient power necessary between the 
disks G and G* and the rim D is produced by springs K, the 
ends of which are fixed to the rim and disks, respe-:tively. 

When the wheel turns, the hub carrying the pneumatic cushion 
and the disks revolves and transmits motion through the springs 
and the rim to the solid tire. (J. Gonzalo and R. de Dampierre. 
French patent No. 486, 944.) 
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PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


O. 1,280,944. Process of manufacturing brushes having bristles set 
in rubber. T. F. Barry, assignor to Rubber and Celluloid 
(Original appli- 


Products Co.—both of Newark, New Jersey. 
cation divided.) 
Gates, assignor to The International 





1,281,153. Belt-making process. C. C. 
Rubber Co.—both of Denver, Colorado 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
185,360. Process for vulcanizing rubber ~~ wee to casings. W. B. 
Burke, Cleveland, Ohio, U. 
185,653. Process for repairing mnataved ae, tire casings. W. M. 
Rand, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
118,305 Process of vulcanizing india rubber, etc. WwW Mellersh-Jackson, 
28 Southampton Buildings, London. (Morgan & Wright, Jef- 
ferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
487,958. Process for impregnating and covering fabrics with balata with- 


nut using solvents L. Francois & Co. 





SNOW’'S COMPENSATING DENTAL VULCANIZER. 

The fact that rubber shrinks in vulcanizing was brought to 
the attention of the dental profession over forty years ago, It 
is responsible for many of the mishaps that occur in the con- 
struction of artificial dentures, and is the cause of certain defects 
which render them unsanitary, and of 
others which must be remedied by the 
dentist before the denture is accept- 
able to his patient. These defects 
may be obviated by use of the com- 
pensating vulcanizer here shown. 
It has a flask-closing apparatus by 
which the flasks can be closed after 
they are placed in the vulcanizer, and 
time during the vulcanizing 
at the pleasure of the ope- 
rator. This is done by the gradual 
pressure of springs exert a 
constant force upon the rubber, fol- 
preventing 


at any 
process, 


which 


lowing it up as it yields, 
it from drawing away from the teeth 
or loosening its hold upon the tooth- 
pins, or from drawing away from and 
leaving an unsightly gap 
shoulders under the bicuspids 
molars. As the amount of pressure 
index, the 


under the 
and 





DENTAL 
VULCANIZER 


CoMPENSATING 


exerted is shown by the 


enabled to use more or 


As the springs 


operator is 
less, according to the circumstances of the case. 
are placed at the ends of the cross-head which actuates the flask- 
closing mechanism, they are not exposed to steam or moisture, 
will not deteriorate. (The Snow Dental Co., 
3uffalo, New York). 


and consequently 
448-50 Niagara street, 





TIRE FACTORY IN FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 

The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., Fort Wayne, 
has bought a building site in the north part of the city, 
a factory approximately $30,000, for the man- 
seven city 


Indiana, 
where 
it will erect to cost 
ufacture of the “Wayne” tire. The property covers 
lots and a plot of one and thirty-five-hundredths acres adjoining, 
or a total of two and one-half acres. It is located immediately 
west of the Lake Shore railroad tracks and the right of way of 
the Fort Wayne and Northwestern interurban line. This will be 
the first tire in Fort Wayne. The officers of the com- 
pany are: L. R. E. Kraft and J. C. Brown, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; N. F. Rhoton, Bluffton, Indiana; O. W. 
Kuecken, Illinois, and B. F. Henline, formerly with 
banks at and Kearney, Nebraska. Mr. Kraft was at 
one time with the Hartford Tire Co., the United States Tire 
Co. and the Cadillac Automobile Co. Mr. Brown pre- 
viously with the Genoa Rubber Co., and is senior member of Brown 
& Kraft, makers and distributers of automobile tires and tubes. 


factory 


Welker, L. 


Chicago, 


Gibbon 


was 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


N accordance with its policy of welfare work for employes, 
Rubber System has erected Dalhousie Hall 
Ontario, as a home for women and girls em- 
The construction is 


the Dominion 
at Port Dalhousie, 
ployed in the Maple Leaf Rubber Factory. 
of brick trimmed with carved stone, with oak doors, while the 
throughout is of satin-finished hardwood. The ap- 
cold storage and refrigerat- 
driven 

The 


woodwork 
pointments include an electric range, 
ing facilities, steam boiler 
pumps for supplying both hard and soft water, laundry, etc. 


heating system, electrically 











HALL. 


DALHOUSIE 


basement includes a large recreation room; the ground floor has 
a main hall with small reception and cloak rooms, the dining- 
room and kitchen, and the office of the social secretary. The 
first and second floors are used for tastefully appointed sleeping 
rooms. Lake Ontario is only a few hundred yards away, and 
T. H. Rieder, president of the company, has given permission 
for the erection of suitable bathing houses on his property along 
the lake shore above the beach for the accommodation of resi- 
dents of Dalhousie Hall. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Quebec, has purchased a tract of land about 25% 
in the neighborhood of the Delorimier race track, at 
mately 33 cents a foot, where it expects to commence the erection 
of a new plant in the early spring to meet the increasing demand 


Montreal, 
area 
approxi- 


Limited, 
acres in 


for its products. 

The recently acquired building adjoining the Toronto branch 
of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, comprises 
over 60,000 square feet of floor space. Among the improve- 
ments are show windows for the display of goods, lunch rooms 
for employes, and rest rooms for women workers. 

Hugo Wellein, who was appointed acting treasurer of the 
Dominion Rubber System, Montreal, Quebec, in October, was 
elected treasurer at the November meeting of the directors. He 
succeeds Mr. Binmore, who has removed to California. 

Canada oversubscribed her recent Victory Loan by 
$200,000,000 in excess of the $500,000,000 objective. 

Private W. C. Dies, formerly head of the shipping department 
of The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, lost both eyes and his right hand in the battle of Vimy 
Ridge and was awarded the Military Cross; but as soon as he 
heard that the subscription list of the Dunlop company was open 
for the Second Victory Loan he telephoned his personal sub- 
scription of $200. 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, subscribed $1,000,000 to Canada’s recent Victory Loan, be- 
sides personal subscriptions made by officials and employes of 
the company. The factory and office staff also won an honor flag 
for obtaining subscription percentages set by the Victory Loan 
Committee. 


about 


Replete with information for rubber manufacturers—Mr. Pear- 
“Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 


son’s 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


























A SPRAY FOR ACIDS AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 

HI] urd-rubber spraying attachment shown in the adjoining 
T cut operates with water or other liquid under pressure 
to produce an extremel ne spray. Owing to the resistance 
ha er to rrosive action, this sprayer is particularly 
adapt I tor i s is _hvydrotluoric, etc The 
ts the inside and the cap 
——— s ect ol the pipe The 
= = e part gives the liquid the necessary 
= produce atcmuization 
~~ . pra ging is reduced to a 
beef y--3 I ecause the slots on the in- 
ure large compared with the 
ce This Z le can e 
HARD-RupBER SPRAY nn wit it removal from pipe. 
1 he can be varied to suit 

the requirements, and the le works in any Ppositio1 (Mo 
arch Manufacturing V 5 ! 3129 Emery street, Phila 

delphia, Pennsylvania 
ANOTHER CAP COVER AND CHECKERBOARD 

Although an armistice ha een signed, it is probable that 
there will be officers f some time t ome, so 
that another 
type of rub- 
berized cap 


cover may not 
be amiss \s 
the ofhcer is 
not allowed t 
carry an um- 
brella, such 
cap covers are 
an essential 
part of his 
equipment 
The 


shown here ts 


one 





made of high- 


Orricer’s Rupper Car Cover 


grade quality 


olive-drab rubberized material, silk-finished, light weight. and 


has an elastic inserted in the edbe to facilitate adjustment over 


the cap. This cover is also made in the regulation khaki color. 
While the peace treat s eing prepared, the million b Vs 

“ ” 11 +} . 

over there” will need something to do in spare moments and 


the tamiliar game of checkers in a new guise will find a wel- 


come, as well 


as from other 
players on this 
side of the 
vater who will 
appreciate a 


rubberized 
checker - board 
that can be 
rolled or folded 


into small space 


oard is made 


of  rubberiz 





khaki material 
and is accom- 
panied by 24 RuBBERIZED KHAk1 CHECKER Boarp. 


(Felsenthal Bros. & 


Illinois. ) 


wooden checkers of contrasting colors 


Co., 512-520 South Fifth av Chicago, 


enue, 


A PATENTED STUD FOR TRACTOR WHEELS. 

\ new device intended to be secured to the rims of agri- 
cultural tractor wheels so as to give them a grip on both soil 
and road, is the rubber stud of which a cross-section and draw- 
ing are shown herewith. Cylindrical 
pieces of solid rubber are vulcanized 
onto circular metal having 
projections in bolt form underneath, 








UY, M, pieces 


“MEU NWO 





thus making possible their applica- 
tion by any blacksmith and also al- 














lowing for replacement when worn. 
The the studs 
are attach- 


Tractor-WHEEL Stub : 
. metal base to which 


attached 
(Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent 


oF RUBBER. : 
is adapted for 


ment to rims of different widths. 


street, London. United Kingdom patent No. 118,149.) 
FOR HOME CANNERS. 
\gainst the time when fruit shall be ripe agair and the 


housewife preparing it for winter use, somebody has devised 
kind of jar-holder, which, while simple in construction, 


It is made entirely of wood. On 


a new 
is at the same time efficient 


the base is fastened a 
wooden block with a 
curved inner face to 
conform to the shape of 
a fruit jar. Opposite 


this block, attached to a 
screw, is an adjustable 
curved jaw by which the 
jar is held. The jar- 
(W. J. McCallum, Evanston, 





Rupper-Linep JAR HOovwper. 


gripping elements are rubber-lined. 


Illinois. ) 





COMBINED SUPPORT AND APPLICATOR. 

The object of the instrument illustrated in the adjoining draw- 
ing is two-fold—to provide a support for protruding piles and, at 
the same time, an appli- 
cator of medicament to 
piles or hemorrhoids 
The instrument is made 
of rubber, but when in- 
tended for use as a sup- 
port, is made of harder 
or less pliable rubber at 
ball, the 
neck being of more flex- 
The 


sectional view shows the 


the base and 


ible rubber. cross- 





device as an applicator ‘ : 
; : Russer Pire Support. 
with a detachable medi- 
cament container inserted in the recess at the bottom. The bot- 


tom of the container is collapsible so that pressure on it causes 
of the medicated charge to be expressed at predeter- 


portions I 
The containers are to be filled separately at 


mined intervals. 
the factory and sealed, thus providing sanitary means of applica- 
The base of the instrument is so shaped as to prevent un- 
It is claimed 


tion 
intentional pressure on the base of the container. 
for the invention, which has recently been patented, that it can be 


worn without discomfort or inconvenience. (John T. Landis, 


Nashville, Tennessee. ) 





JAR RINGS ARE A NEW BRAND ADAPTED FOR COLD- 
(Smalley, Kivlan & Onthank, Boston, Mass.) 


“Kotp Prosso” 


process canning. 
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Some American Automobile Tire Treads. 
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The Great Rubber Surplus. 


in and about the Federated Malay States between the 


Ts belief that there will be 80,000 tons of surplus rubber 


present time and June, 1919, naturally stirs the British 
planters and plantation shareholders. Personally we are of the 
opinion that this surplus will be absorbed before that time, and 
not only that but for the year 1920 so great will the world’s 
rubber business be that manufacturers will be fearful of a 
shortage. Time will of course prove the truth or falsity of this 
prophecy. 

To the pessimists, or perhaps the clear-sighted, come many 
remedies. The most popular which has been advanced from 
various sources is a sort of valorization plan. A writer to one 
of the London papers advocates a selling association thus: 


I am not a selling agent and have no interest in sales, but I 
would suggest that a great obstacle to any arrangement would 
be removed by limiting the selling association to a term of 
five years and agreeing that the companies joining the associa- 
tion should continue existing emoluments to agents during that 
term. I would suggest a selling association with a capital in 
£10 shares, the capital to be issued to companies in the proportion 
of £1 for each cultivated acre. Of the capital £2 per share only 
to be called in calls of £1 each, the balance to remain as a guar- 
antee. I would suggest an initial capital of £1,000,000, which 
could be increased as the number of members grew. The asso- 
ciation would take delivery of the rubber of its members and 
either sell it, warehouse it, lend on it, or carry on any other 
usual business, etc., at ordinary rates. In addition, it should 
charge “4d. per pound, out of which the administration costs 
would cover any sulplus profit accumulating for distribution at 
the termination of the association. The advantages of such an 
association would be so great that I am certain that any com- 
panies that did not come in at the beginning would later on be 
membership. I would suggest that the Com- 


eagerly seeking i ( 
mittee of Young Producers shovld lose no time in preparing a 
scheme and submitting it by circular to the London companies. 

The London “Statist” suggests a plan analogous to the Aus- 


tralian Zipc Producers’ Association, Limited, thus: 


The agency companies and administrative 
their rubber selling and crop financing in it, the purchase con- 
n, to be payable in debentures, prefer- 
Warehouses, wharves and other neces- 
sary adjuncts to be obtained and the facilities to be expanded as 
required. Thus would be constituted a considerable portion of 
the necessary fixed assets and good will of the undertaking 
on the selling end of the business _ Assuming for the purpose 
of illustration that producers of a full crop-producing capacity 
of 100,000 tons per year would participate, a common basis for 
uuld have to be arrived at, say, 
perhaps 6d. per pound on the annual producing capacity, which 
roughly represents the funds required to finance production for 
three months at 2s. per pound The aggregate sum would be 
£5,600,000. A company of individuals producing 250,000 pounds 
per year would take up £6,250 of, say, £1 shares. The corpora- 
tion would purchase the rubber at the average price ruling for 
the year, charging a commission on a graduated scale per pound, 
rising with the average price paid. The better the average 
price, the higher the commission paid, the greater the benefit 
to the producers, and the higher the earning power of the cor- 
poration. Crops requiring to be financed in excess of the 
proportion covered by the actual funds at the corporation’s 
disposal could be covered by bills and bankers’ advances. 


groups could vest 


siderations, as agreed upo 
ence or ordinary shares 


acquiring a share interest w 


plans are carried out, certain it is 


Whether any of these 
ylantation rubber must be stored, 


that for a time at least, much { 


in fact is being stored If it were upriver fine or coarse, we 


would know all about its keeping qualities in storage. But for 
plantation crépe prepared in a variety of ways, neither planter 
nor manufacturer has anything but judgment to go on. 


Mr. Sidney Morgan of the Research Laboratory in Petaling, 


Federated Malay States, gives the following as his plan for 
preparing and storing rubber so that it may not deteriorate: 


(1) Correct preparation of the rubber. 





2) Thorough drying of crépe rubber; and thorough drying 
and smoked curing of smoked sheets. 

(3) In the case of crépe rubber it would be advisable to pre- 
pare only the thin variety so that drying car be seen to 
complete. 

(4) In the case of smoked sheets they should be marked 
with a distinct ribbed pattern, preferably of the close-spiral 


(5) All wooden boxes should be perfectly dry before use. 
As a regular precaution the wood should be placed in the sun 
for several days. The use of damp boxes is a frequent source 
of troubles. 

(6) Packed boxes should never be placed on a cement floor. 
A wooden floor is advised and even then the boxes should rest 
upon beams or rails so that there is open ventilation between 
the floor and the bottom of the boxes. 

(7) Boxes should be placed with a small space between them 
in all possible directioné, so that the surfaces obtain the maxi- 
mum ventilation. 

(8) The building should be so designed as to permit of all 
windows being opened without the admission of direct sunlight. 
This can best be effected by means of verandas all round the 
building. 

(9) If possible the floor of the building should be raised from 
the ground to the height of a bullock-cart or motor lorry. This 
will ensure better ventilation; and will facilitate easier handling 
of boxes from a loading platform. 

(10) The building should have the best possible ventilation 
either by ordinary means (e. g., a good jackroof) or by me- 
chanical devices. It should be a separate building and no moist 
rubber should be allowed to hang in the upper stories 

(11) Other factors such as the situation of the building, etc., 
will appeal to anyone who studies the question. 

In reviewing all of the above they do not seem wholly sound, 
nor adequately to cover the ground. As some one has wisely 
said, the best place to store surplus rubber is in the tree 

As therefore England, France and the United States are 
planning cooperative farming, and economic growing and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs, why not apply the same system to 
rubber—cooperation ? 


Tapping carried out with wisdom and fairness would seem 


to offer a solution. 





AMERICAN Sorprers LEARNING To REPAIR TIRES IN THE MODEL 
FIRESTONE Repair SHop at AKRON, OHIO 


Should be on every rubber man’s desk—Crude Rubber and 
Compounding Ingredients; Rubber Machinery; Polyglot Rubber 
Trade Directory; Rubber Country, of the Amazon; and What I 
Saw in the Tropics. 





a 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


AN ACTIVE WORKER IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


NE of the men who is doing most valuable work for the 
Government, is J. C. Matlack, one of the assistants to Harry 

T. Dunn, chief of the Rubber and Rubber Goods Section of the 
War Industries Board. As a young man Mr. Matlack was em- 
ployed by the Sim- 
mons Hardware 
Co,. St. Louis, 
Missouri, rising to 
be head of the bi- 
cycle and 
sory department of 
that concern, after 
which he left to 
become eastern 
sales manager of 
the A. Fetherstone 
Co., Chicago, LIl- 
inois. On the or- 
ganization of the 
American Bicycle 
Co. he was ap- 
pointed purchasing 
agent for the more 
than sixty fac- 
tories, and in 1901 
was made the com- 
pany’s western 
sales manager. 
The following year he resigned and became president of the 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., Milltown, New 
Jersey. When this company was succeeded by the Michelin Tire 
Co., he was made vice-president and general manager, retaining 
those offices until 1911, when he joined the newly organized 
Ajax Rubber Co., New York City, as secretary and general 
manager. During the six years he was with the Ajax company 
the value of the business was multiplied many times. Mr. Mat- 
lack was elected vice-president of the American Writing Paper 
Co. in 1917, resigned during the present year, and returned to the 
rubber business, becoming president and general manager of 
the Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., of Trenton, New 


Jersey. 





acces- 








‘J. C. Matiacx. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 
Frank R. Carroll has been promoted to the district manager- 
ship of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, in San 
formerly manager of the Los Angeles 


Francisco. He was 


branch. 

H. L. Hall has been appointed branch manager at 1328 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for The Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. He has been connected with the automobile 
and bicycle business for a number of years and for the last 
eight years has had charge of the western territory of the Troy 
Carriage Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio, manufacturing automobile 
specialties. 

Lewis E. Klug, formerly with the Victor Tire & Rubber Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, has been appointed factory superintendent of 
the Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, Ohio, succeed- 
ing J. F. Johnston, resigned. 

J. S. Benner, secretary of the Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Barberton, Ohio, has been appointed general manager, also 


Garfield List recently succeeded S. S. Poor as district manager 
of the United States Tire Co., New York City, in Philadelphia, 
with headquarters at 329 North Broad street. 

G. A. Binz, sales manager for the Yarnall-Waring Co., Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has transferred his head- 
quarters to the company’s New York office, at 90 West street. 

R. H. Wilson has been appointed assistant to the president of 
the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri, dealer 
in machinery, mill and factory supplies, etc. 

E. O. Griffin, well-known in southwestern railroad circles, 
has been appointed representative of the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri, at Houston, Texas, succeeding 
R. H. Wilson. 

Ernest Newton, a salesman for the Sterling Tire Corp., Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, in the Hartford, Connecticut, territory, has 
been appointed manager of the Hartford branch, succeeding W. 
H. Lacey, now in government service. 

Julius Lichtenstein, president of the American Sumatra To- 
bacco Co., has been elected a director of the Keystone Tire & 
Rubber Co., New York City. 

On and after January 1, 1919, Byron T. Mottinger, E. E., will 
be associated with the Quaker City Rubber Co., Wissinoming, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as chief engineer and master me- 
chanic. He is now general superintendent of power of the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Boone, Iowa. 





TRADE NOTES. 

The Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, Ohio, has acquired 
the entire assets of The Knight Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, 
and has taken over the operation of the Knight plant. The sell- 
ing organization of the Knight company will continue indefinitely 
under that name and the capital stock has been reduced from 
$1,500,000 to $15,000. 

The Alling Rubber Co., Danbury, Connecticut, has removed 
from 264 to 268 Main street, where is has nearly double floor 
space and better shelving accommodations. The comapny in- 
tends to add new lines. It now deals in rubber goods, automo- 
bile tires and supplies. 

The plant of the Rubber & Celluloid Products Co., 56 Ferry 
street, Newark, New Jersey, situated on Wilson avenue of the 
same city, which was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt 
at an approximate cost of $50,000. The new structure will be 
one and two stories in height, 42 by 390 feet. The officers of 
the company are: A. Albright, Jr., president; T. B. Denton, vice- 
president; T. M. Kays, secretary, and C. M. Freeman, treasurer. 
This concern manufactures the “Rubberset” brushes. 

The Combination Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, manufacturer of “Viking” tires and tubes and mechanical 
rubber goods, at the annual meeting of its stockholders on No- 
vember 4, elected the following officers: William H. Servis, 
president; Horace T. Cook, vice-president; Fred L. Conover, 
treasurer; Frank W. Servis, secretary; Arthur R. Colvin, fac- 
tory manager, and William A. Robbins, superintendent. 

The Denver Rubber Co., 1645 Lawrence street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, western distributor for The B. F. Rubber Co 
Akron, Ohio, has four men—Ferguson, Davis, Cary and Holmes, 
its entire force of traveling salesmen—in service. The officers 
of the concern include R. A. Kincaid president and treasurer, 
and V. C. Wist, secretary. It was established in 1889. 

The George W. Eno Rubber Co., Inc., has just moved into its 
new building at 1159-63 Post street, San Francisco, California, 
which will be the headquarters for its business north of Teha- 
R. T. MacMillin, managing director, is in charge of this 


Goodrich 


chapi. 
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territory. The company is the Pacific Coast representative of 
the Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey, have discontinued their 
New York office at 257 Fourth avenue, and hereafter will handle 
all business from their office at Passaic, New Jersey. The officers 


of the company are: William L. Lyall, president and treasurer ; 
Harry V. R. Scheel, assistant treasurer; Thomas M. Gardner, 
secretary; and Timothy J. Kelly, superintendent 

The Sterling Tire Co., 234 West 55th street, New York City, 
has registered with the Secretary of State of New York and re- 
ceived authorization to do business in that State. The concern 
is a Delaware corporation 

The Owen Tire & Rubber ( has removed its office from 1900 
to 2336 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, but correspondence 
should be directed to the factory at Bedford, Ohio. 

The Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Putnam, Connecticut, man- 
ufacturer of tire fabrics and yarns, has recently completed a 


two-and-one-half-story addi 


tion, 60 by 60 feet, to its main mill, 
and will use it for plant extension in the general manufacture 
of tire duck 

The Eagle Packing & Rubber Co., Inc., 123 Chambers street, 
New York City, manufacturer of asbestos packings and mechani- 
cal rubber goods, has leased the second loft at the above ad- 
dress. H. W. Austin is president of the company and J. E. 
Paul is superintendent of production 

The rubber substitute and chemical business of the late George 
F. Lufbery, Jr., at Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been taken over by 
W. J. Moren, who has been in Mr. Lufbery’s employ for the past 
eleven years. The business will be continued along the same 
lines as formerly 

The Cameron Machine Co., 51-61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, New 
York, has opened a new sales office and service station at 503 
First National Bank building, Cincinnati, Ohio, in charge of 
Frank C. Risselt, who is well-known to the rubber trade 


The Guaranteed Ti Service Co., 241 Main street, Dubuque, 


Iowa, has changed its name to Tire Service Co It has also 
discontinued acting as distributor for the Savage Tire Corp., 
San Dieg La s Vv ex Sive ranch dist utor 
t he ¢ re | fill x € ( Akron, Ohio er 
lg northeaste Va sou estern Wis $1 al r thwest 
er! Ill Ss \ i I Ss ec nstalle which 

lakes a Spe ait w 
e Ehma Tire & € ( La Salle and 27t streets 
cago, Il s anged its ame to the Inland Rubber 
which é all siness transactions on and 

ter Decembe ] s 
GOODRICH IN CALIFORNIA. 

M. D. Bixby was recently appointed manager of the Los 


Angeles, California, branch of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, controlling all Southern California and Arizona 


territor) Mr. Bixby has been with the Goodrich company 
since 1914 and pre 1s to that time was with the Diamond 
Rubber Co. in Chicag He has made the following appoint- 
ments in his territor L. E. Nollen, district superintendent of 
operations; E. G. Ketchum, manager mechanical sales; M. B 
McKinsey, manager pneumatic tire sales; E. W. Perry, manager 
f truck tire sales; G. M. Gay, in charge of service department; 
J. F. Howard, manager of credit department; B. Schuttere, 
manager of traff lepartment, and E. Hegerling, manager of 
stock department 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER IN FIJI ISLANDS. 


The British Trade Commissioner to New Zealand, who has 


lately visited the Fiji Islands, reports that rubber cultivation 


is receiving much attention there, New Zealand farmers having 
started large plantations on Fiji lands of a suitable nature. 
Quantities of rubber of a very high grade have already been 
produced. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York City, 
has declared its quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, payable 
December 15 to stock of record November 30, 1918. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, de- 
clared a dividend of one per cent, payable November 11, for the 
benefit of the United War Work Campaign, the checks being 
specially marked and the recommendation made that they be 
turned over directly to the fund by the recipients. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has de- 
clared quarterly dividends of $2 per share and two per cent in 
common stock at par, both payable January 15, 1919, to stock of 
record December 7, 1918. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, on October 3], 
declared a six per cent cash dividend, payable at the rate of two 
per cent on the 20th of February, May, and August, 1919. 


BOSTON TO SAN FRANCISCO LINKED BY MOTOR TRUCKS. 
Two three-ton motor trucks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. recently made a successful journey from Boston to San 
Francisco and return, a distance of 7,763 miles. The freighters 
left Boston on September 1, with a cargo of airplane tires for the 
military authorities at San Francisco, and completed the 3,700- 
mile run in 21 days, allowing a one-day stop at Akron, Ohio. 
The trucks followed the Old Post Road to New York, then the 
Lincoln Highway to San Francisco, by way of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Akron, Fort Wayne, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, Chey- 
enne, Salt Lake City, Carson City, Sacramento and Stockton. 
From San Francisco the trucks proceeded to Los Angeles, by 
way of Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield, and thence over the 
National Old Trails Route, through the Mojave Desert and 
Needles. California. to Phoenix. Arizona. where the Goodyear 

















30sTON—SAN Francisco FREIGHT TRUCKS. 


cotton plantation is located. Here a load of baled cotton was 
taken on for delivery to the Goodyear Cotton Mills, at Goodyear, 
Connecticut. 

Doubling back to Ash Fork, Arizona, the trucks picked up the 
National Old Trail and continued on through Flagstaff, Albu- 
querque, Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Trinidad, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus to Akron, and from Akron 
to Boston over the regular route through Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, and New York. 

The trucks were equipped with 44 by 10-inch all-weather cord 
tires on the rear wheels and 38 by 7-inch, rib-tread tires on the 
front wheels 





RUBBER PLANTING A FAILURE IN HAWAII. 

Rubber planters in Hawaii who some years ago took up Ceara 
rubber cultivation in vigorous fashion, are being disappointed in 
their expectations. In fact, a very great part of the plantations 
has already been abandoned or planted to other crops. 
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FIRE LOSS EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER FACTORIES. 





“Quarterly of the National Fire 
rubber fac- 


N the October issue of the 

Protection Association” the 
tories is reviewed. The study 
works that have 


fire 
includes all the fires in rubber 


experience of 


been reported to the association, and practical 


conclusions deduced as follows 


By far the largest causes of rubber factory fires are static 
electric sparks and the ignition of inflammable vapors, the two 
being so closely associated that it is difficult to draw any hard 
It is interesting to note how the 
Hoxie as to the 
A tabulation, ac- 


and fast line between them. 
record tallies with the investigations of F. 
periodicity of fires due to static electricity. 
this general character in- 


cording to months, of the 73 fires of 


cluded in the record shows the following: 
No. of fires. No. of fires. 
NE 65s dcr tie bia Rnd «wind DD A sacccesc wihane ations 2 
ee Be A wicdadenasaiwtcans 2 
RE tendncctiesdenend<as 8 October ee ee ee ee 5 
BEE ticaunsncnddvekss cute ee arr i 6 
EE cetndukas os uaneeee Mons C. SI ccttactsaeeeen “ 
(| ee reer ee 0 Exact date unascertained. . 1 
TE ties pana mdniomaimiee 0 —— 
ee Re eT ee ee err 73 


These figures, which were obtained from a wider geographical 
field and over a longer period of years than were covered by 
Mr. Hoxie’s detailed and comprehensive studies in New England 
factories, differ somewhat from his results in respect to the 
distribution between the months from November to April, but 
they amply confirm his general conclusions regarding the in- 
creased incidence of such fires during the winter months. The 
problem of grounding, and keeping effectively grounded, all ma- 
chines at which static electricity is likely to be generated has 
not yet been completely solved, though it would appear that in 
some factories the hazard from this source has been much more 
effectively taken care of than in others. Inasmuch as these 
fires are frequently attended with serious injury to the employes, 
and occasionally loss of life, it is an obvious duty of good man- 
agement to take every possible precaution to safeguard this 
hazard. Use of the Chapman neutralizer and of appliances for 
humidifying the atmosphere and thoroughly grounding—in some 
cases of the employe as well as the apparatus—are the most 
generally recognized remedies. 

Hazardous processes like spreading and cement mixing should 
be conducted in properly isolated buildings or rooms, and ma- 
terial waiting to be spread should not be kept in a location to 
which a fire originating at the spreader machine may easily 
communicate. To store valuable goods underneath rooms in 
which spreading is done is also bad practice, and several in- 
stances have been reported involving heavy damage when water 
used to extinguish a spreader fire ran down into floors below. 
Naphtha, gasoline and benzine should, of course, be stored in an 
approved manner, and the utmost care is necessary in the matter 
of lighting in the presence of inflammable vapors. If it is 
necessary for a watchman to pass through the cement-mixing 
room, he should not be permitted to use an ordinary lantern, 
and while an ideal condition might be the complete prohibition 
of artificial light in buildings or rooms in which hazardous liquids 
or solutions are stored, it is certainly better to have a well in- 
stalled system of electric lamps with keyless sockets and vapor 
proof globes than to omit all provision for illumination and 
use open lights in times of emergency when the factory may be 
in operation at night. 

On the whole, the not unsatisfactory character of the record 
emphasizes the fact that the chief cause of the fire waste is not 
the presence of hazards too severe for human control, but a false 
sense of security in relation to hazards that do not seem severe 
enough to be worth the exercise of ordinary human intelligence 
to combat. 





LONG-STAPLE COTTON IN INDIA, 

Cotton growing and cotton weaving have been important 
factors in the remarkable industrial development of India, which 
has become one of the great surprises of the war. During the 
fiscal year ended last March, production in the cotton-weaving 
industry rose by more than 500,000,000 yards, or nearly 50 per 
cent, above the pre-war average, while imports by sea fell by 


1,055,000,000 yards. 
and this has 
but 
with 


1,076,000,000 yards, or 41 per cent, to 
All Indian cotton is of the short-staple variety, 
tended to restrict weaving to coarser grades of cloth, 
American long-staple cotton is now being introduced 


promise of some success. 


LONG-STAPLE COTTON VARIETIES GROWN IN 
all the long-staple cotton varieties grown in the United 


AMERICA. 

O° 

States and the adjacent islands Sea Island is by far the best. 
There are three grades—Carolinas, Floridas and Georgias—rank- 
ing in the order given. The yield of seed cotton is 500 pounds 
and that of lint cotton is 125 pounds to the acre, the bales weigh- 
ing 400 pounds. Average length of the staple is 134 inches, while 
the extremes of short- and long-staple are 134 to 2% inches. 
On the boll-weevil and unfavorable 


account of the damage by 





Agriculture 


S. Department of 


SEA IsLAND AND AMERICAN LoNnG-StTAPLE COTTON 
weather conditions the 1918 crop will be small. The ginners’ 
report shows 24,145 bales of Sea Island cotton ginned 


November 1918, compared with 68,229 bales for 1917 


Arizona cotton grown in the Salt River valley is destined to sup 


plant Sea Island grades and, for that matter, Egyptian-grown cot 
ton as well. The local varieties are known as Pima and Yuma 


cotton, which were developed from selected Egyptian cotton seed. 


About 75,000 acres of these two varieties will be planted this 
year, the yield being about one bale of 500 pounds to the acre 
The length of the Pima staple is 134 inches and that of the 
Yuma variety ranges from ] to 1-7/16 inches. Last season’s 


crop was 14,200 bales, while the present season’s crop is estimated 
at 40,000 bales. About 30 per 
Imperial Valley of 1 
It is estimated that 35,000 acres of this cotton will be planted 


cent of the cotton grown in the 


California is the long-staple Durango variety 


this year. The production is about three-quarters of a bale of 


500 pounds to the acre. The staple is from 1-3/16 to 1% inches 


long. Last year’s crop was 13,000 bales, no figures being avail- 
able for the present season. The long-staple cotton that is 
grown on the low lands of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 


ana and Arkansas is known as “Peelers,” “Benders,” “Allen,” etc., 
these terms relating only to the length of staple. The produc- 
tion of this particular variety for 1917 is estimated at 75,000 
bales of 500 pounds. The length of the Mississippi Delta staple 
varies from 1% to 1% inches. No exact figures are obtainable 
with regard to the production of American long-staple cotton. 
However, the Bureau of Crop Estimates has supplied the fol- 
lowing estimated production for last season’s crop: 


Mississippi. Louisiana. Arkansas. Totals. 
Length, Inches Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales 
> 2, Seer 404,000 23,000 209,000 636,000 
ee Be. desdicnds 45,000 3,000 25,000 73,000 
Totals 449,000 26,000 234,000 709,000 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


NINETEENTH YEAR BOOK, 1918 THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION 


of America, I: S52 Vanderbilt avenue, New York city. (Paper covers, 
ctavo, 120 pages 
HIS annual publication follows its predecessors closely in 


style and contents, giving in well-arranged form lists of 
standing and special committees, and 


officers, directors, 

membership, the constitution and by-laws, and the reports of 
officers and chairmen of the various committees and trade di- 
visions, There are also included the addresses delivered at the 
annual dinner last January, as well as half-tone illustrations from 
photographs taken at various meetings of the association. From 
the secretary's report we learn that there are 315 firm members 
und 249 associate members, a larger membership than ever be- 

‘ the history f the association. The treasurer’s report 


excellent condition. 


CHI MIC AT ENGINEERING CATALOG THIRD | ANNUAL 1918) 

I tior The Cl al Catalog Co., Inc., New York Cloth, 9 by 12, 
pages Pr 

The third annual edition of this valuable reference work is 

intended for the use of chemical engineers, buyers and others 





seeking information on dundea and metallurgical equipment, 
machinery, chemicals and supplies. It is a collection of con- 
densed catal and indexed data compiled by the publishers 


under the supervision of a special committee representing the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, American Chemical 
Society and the New York Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. Free distribution of the book is limited to chemical 
engineers, superintendents, buyers and others in responsible 
charge in manufacturing establishments, and to chief chemists 
and to —— of chemistry in universities, colleges and 
technical s ls 





PRACTICAI INSTRUCTION ON ELECTRICAI FIRE HAZARDS. 
By Thomas Henry Day. The Insurance Institute, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. (Pamphlet, 16mo, 120 pages, illustrated.) 


This is a series of lectures given before the Insurance Insti- 
tute by Mr. Day of the New England Insurance Exchange. It 
treats of the proper installation and the later inspection of elec- 
tric wires and appliances, shows the causes of fires through over- 
heating, short-circuiting, electrolysis, grounding of current, etc., 
and the results non-compliance with the necessary rules for 
safe installations. The book contains many diagrams and half- 
tones from photographs of faulty work and the fires or leaks 
th 


resulting eretrom 


COMMUNIC ATIONS OF THI gb pone poy GOVERNMENT IN- 


stitute Advising the RK er Trade nd the Rubber Industry. Part 
Vil By Dr. G. van Iterson, transl need by J. C. van Marken. In- 
ternational Association f Rubber ultivation in the Netherland 
Indies, Delft, Holland Paper covers, 39 pages.) 


This is the final instalment of English translations of a Dutch 


work published in 1916. It consists of chapters on “Porosity of 
Vulcanized Rubber” and “Remarks on the Nature of the Vul- 
canization Process.” Much valuable information has been made 


available to the American oa English rubber trade through the 
translation of the original Dutch report of the institute’s original 
investigations on the characteristics of crude rubber, methods for 
its valuation and the chemical and physical changes induced by 
vulcanizatior 


A. S. T. M. STA? ARDS, 1918 PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
Society for 17 ng Materials, Philadel a, Pennsylvania (Size, 6 
by 9 inches, 8 ges Price $9.) 


This compilation embraces a large number of standard specifi- 
cations, tests, methods, definitions and recommended practice of 
interest to engineer and chemist. .The specifications cover ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, cement, lime, gypsum and clay products 


and miscellaneous materials, among which rubber is included. 
Rubber manufacturers, and rubber chemists will find data of 
interest in the specifications on cotton rubber-lined rubber hose 
and air line hose for pneumatic tools; in the tests for cotton 
rubber-lined hose; standard methods for analysis and test of 
white pigments; dry red lead; coal; yellow-orange, red and 
brown pigments containing iron and manganese. 


GIDS VOOR BETREKKINGZOEKENDEN IN DE CULTURES TER 
Oostkust van Sumatra. Dr Ch, F. Haje, Middelburg, Holland. Pub- 
lisher ‘| “1 de Bussy, Amster dam, Ho iland. (Paper cover, 75 pages, 

at S ft page li llustrat i ns.) 

The object of this work is to acquaint young Hollanders in- 


tending to seek positions on plantations on the East Coast of 








Sumatra with their future surroundings and, to a certain extent, 
with their prospects. After a brief historical review and sketches 

Belawan and Medan, a clear summary of the various products 
and the work connected therewith is given. There is a chapter 
on Eastern labor, the manner of recruiting, and hints regarding 
the attitude to be adopted toward coolies of different nationali- 
ties. Another chapter deals with the Occidental staff, salaries, 
promotion, etc., and points out various questions to be considered 
by married men. The program of the first course in Indology, 
instituted by the Kolonial Instituut, Amsterdam, recommended to 
the prospective assistant, completes this useful little book. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


i LINE WITH THE NATION-WIDE MOVEMENT FOR THE CONSERVA- 
tion of pneumatic tires, the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has recently issued a new tire repair book designed for the 
use of the car-owner. It takes up such repairs as can be made 
at home, but discourages the undertaking of extensive repairs 
where crude workmanship may ruin the tire. The actual ex- 
perience of the Miller tire department has been drawn upon 
for the information contained in the publication. Illustrations 
are included, a series of practical hints and suggestions concern- 
ing tire trouble, and a comprehensive discussion of rims and the 
application of tires on different types of rims. 
* + = 

“INDUSTRIAL ATHLETICS,” IS THE NAME OF THE EIGHT-PAGE 
monthly now being issued by the recently formed American In- 
dustrial Athletic Association, mentioned in our issue of September 
1, 1918. An account of the first athletic meet, with illustrations, is 
given, as well as articles on the value of athletics, women in 
war work, how sports help industrial production, etc. The or- 
ganization is strictly limited in its membership to amateur 
performers. Extracts from the constitution and a membership 
application blank complete the first number of the publication. 
Its address is Box 277, Goodrich Station, Akron, Ohio. 

nt a 


“REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PropucTION OF RUBBER 
Products,” Issue No. 1, October 1, 1918, that were superseded by 
Issue No. 2, November 1, 1918, have both been issued in pamphlet 
form by The War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry 
and were published in full in THe Inpra Rupsper Wortp, Novem- 
ber 1, 1918. 


* x * 


“Tue Grace Loc” Is THE TITLE OF THE HOUSE-ORGAN OF W. R. 
Grace & Co., Hanover Square, New York City, bankers, import- 
ers of crude rubber, and other products. The publication is 
printed monthly on first-class stock, in pamphlet form, seven by 
ten inches, with paper covers, and contains 48 pages in English 
and Spanish. The first number was issued in April and contained 
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pictures of the 194 employes of the company who had at that time 
entered government service. Later issues have contained por- 
traits of officers of the company and the new line of steamers 
operating in combined passenger and freight service to ports on 
the west coast of South America, the first to run to those ports 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

« * * 

Tue ALTENBURG TiRE EguipMENT Co., DAveNpPoRT, Iowa, HAS 
issued an attractive 40-page illustrated catalog of tire repair 
equipment for all requirements. The Altenburg process of re- 
treading is featured with detailed description and numerous illus- 
trations. 





THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
SUCCESSFUL AND RESPECTED RUBBER RECLAIMER. 
BRAHAM MARCUS, treasurer and general manager 
of the Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, East Mill- 
stone, New Jersey, passed away on November 1, 1918. He was 
born in Dorpat, Russia, September 30, 1883, the son of the late 
Samuel and Sarah Marcus, with 
whom he came to this country 
in 1896. 

He worked in a shirt factory 
and at the expiration of four 
years had saved enough money tv 
go into the junk business at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where 
he remained for seven years, 
finally going to New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, where he became a 
partner in the New Brunswick 
Iron & Meta! Co., which business 
he was interested in at the time of 
his death. 

In 1910 he founded a corpora- 
tion under the name of Somerset 
Rubber Reclaiming Works, with a 
factory at East Millstone, New 
Jersey, of which corporation he was treasurer and general man- 
ager from the time of its origin until his demise. Under his 
management this concern has become one of the most progressive 
of its kind in the United States. 

During his régime there were never any labor troubles in the 
factory, as all the employes were contented with their lot, since 
they found in their general manager a man to work for who un- 
derstood their position, wishes and desires. It was this human 
element in Mr. Marcus that made him respected by all with 
whom he came in contact. 

As a philanthropist he had not an equal for a man of his means, 
and the many unmentioned deeds of charity performed by him 
are a touching testimonial to his exceptional kindness. There is 
hardly an organization or institution of a charitable or semi- 
charitable character that did not count him among its most 
generous patrons. 

He was president of the New Brunswick Lodge, I. O. B. A.; 
chairman of the Religious Committee and president of the Sons 
and Daughters of Zion; a former vice-president of the Congre- 
gation of Ahavas; trustee of the Congregation of Anshe Emes; 
national director of the Rabbinical College of New York; former 
vice-chancellor of the Knights of Pythias; member of New 
Brunswick Lodge, B. P. O. E.; life member of the American 
Red Cross Society; member of the United States Chamber of 
of The Rubber Association of 





ABRAHAM Marcus. 


Commerce, and a member 
America, Inc. 

He was ever preeminently identified with every war relief 
movement, and his mite was always cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
given whenever he was called upon 


Mr. Marcus was known throughout the rubber industry of the 





United States and Canada, and the trade has lost a successful 
and respected member. 


MAKER OF RUBBER SUBSTITUTES AND CHEMICALS. 
George F. Lufbery, Jr., the well-known manufacturer of rub- 
ber substitutes and chemicals for the rubber trade, died at his 
home in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 

last month, aged 43 years. 
Though born in France, Mr. 
Lufbery was of American par- 
entage, and his father, the late 
George F. Lufbery, was a pio- 
neer in the manufacture of rub- 
ber substitutes, the firm being 
known as Lufbery & Chardo- 
nnier, with factories at Chauny, 
When a youth the son 
spent a winter at a Florida re- 


France. 


, and while there decided to 


sort 


complete his education in the 





native land of his parents, en- 
tering and later graduating 
from the Indiana Normal Col- 
lege at Valparaiso. Entering 
business, he developed a good 
trade in the products of his father’s factory in France, which 
establishment, however, was totally destroyed during the German 
invasion. Nothing daunted, he equipped a factory at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and continued the manufacture of rubber substitutes 
and chemicals for the rubber trade. 





Georce F. Lursery, Jr. 


Mr. Lufbery was intensely loyal and active in the various war 
relief campaigns. He a member of the local State 
Militia Reserve. Indeed, it was the performance of his duties 
as such that cost him his life. At the time of the disastrous 
South Amboy munition plant explosion he reported for duty at 
the armory and there contracted a cold that resulted in pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Lufbery was treasurer of the Society for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis; a member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association; a trustee of the Park Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, and president of the Forum connected with that con- 
gregation. The Chamber of Commerce of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
adopted resolutions expressing regret at the loss of so valued a 
citizen. 

He is survived by his widow; also by a brother and sister 
residing in Paris, France, and a step-mother living in Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey. He was also a first cousin of the late Major 
Raoul Gervais Lufbery, the American ace, whose death in the 
I as recorded in THe INDA RusBer WorLp 


Was also 


French aviation service w 


of June 1, 1918 














SuMMER Tour OF THE Akron Boy Scouts. 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 
i inguirtes that follow have already been answered; never- 

theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
f the possibility that additional in- 
The editor 


of the trade, but because 
formation may be furnished by those who read them 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him 


(675.) An inquiry has been received for the names of con- 
cerns manufacturing machines for fastening metal buttons on 
raincoats 

(676.) <A subscriber desires the addresses of manufacturers of 
machinery for cutting rubber bands from old inner tubes. 

(677.) A subscriber requests the addresses of manufacturers 
of gasket-cutting machines 

(678.) <A request is made for the address of concerns dealing 
in burrs or bushings for tank balls 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative offices. Re- 
quest for each should be on a separate sheet, and state number. 

(27,613.) A company of importers in Japan wishes to be 
placed in communication with American exporters of raw rubber. 

(27,618.) <A in South Africa would like to secure 
an agency for the sale 

(27,620.) <A firm in France wishes to secure an agency for 


company 
of motor car and cycle accessories. 
the sale of rubber goods. Cash will be paid. Correspondence 
should be in French 

(27,622.) A 


automobile accessories and to act as Cuban representative for 


firm in Cuba desires to buy large quantities of 


the manufacturers 

(27,625.) A member of a firm in South Africa, who is at 
present in the United States, desires to secure an agency on a 
commission basis for automobile tires and accessories 


( 27,631.) 


\ man from Guatemala, who is in the United States 


for a short time, desires to secure representations for automo- 


bile accessories. Cash will be paid. Correspondence may be in 
English 
(27.634 ) 


for the sale of motor-car and cycle accessories 


\ Belgian firm in India wishes to secure an agency 
Payment will 
be made through local bank. 

(27,636.) An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of motor-car supplies. Correspondence should be in French. 
(27,640.) An agency is desired by a man in France for the 


sale of motor-car accessories Correspondence should be in 
French 

(27,665.) <A firm in Spain desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of artificial soles. Payment will be made ninety days after 
receipt of goods. Correspondence may be in English 


(27,683.) A company in Chile wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of carriage, wagon and automobile 
supplies and specialties. Willing to pay cash with order, to open 
letter of credit, to place order through New York export house, 
or to pay drafts drawn on them in Chile through local banks 

ADJUDICATED PATENTS. 

(U. S.C. C. A. IIL) The Sheaffer patent, No. 1,118,240, for 
improvements in attachments for fountain-pens, consisting of a 
spring-means arrangement within the casing to lift the presser- 
bar in a fountain-pen, independent of the compressible reservoir, 
and firmly holding lever in open or closed position, Held valid, 
showing invention, and claims 1 and 2 to have been infringed. 
Barrett v. Sheaffer, 251 Federal Reporter, 74. 

(U. S.C. C. A. Ill.) The Gill patent, No. 1,188,370, for im- 
provements in elastic packing-rings, and Patent No. 1,210,371, for 
mprovements in processes of making packing-rings, Held valid 


d infringed. Blettner v. Gill, 251 Federal Reporter, 81. 


REBUILT TIRES AND CONSERVATION. 





HE extravagance and wastefulness of the American public 

have been recounted so often of late that further comment 
on the subject can be of little interest unless it refers to unusually 
flagrant cases. And there is such a case that is of interest to 
the rubber industry. This has reference to the extravagance 
shown by a great number of automobilists in prematurely dis- 
carding their auto tires. 

The number of tires that have been discarded and which should 
have been utilized still further after proper repairing, is really 
enormous. The automobilist who would certainly have a torn 
suit repaired and continue wearing it is usually utterly indifferent 
to a similar condition in his automobile tire; and it so happens 
that the average tire costs the same as the average suit of clothes. 

There are various causes for this wastefulness; for instance, 
ignorance, carelessness or indifference. Also, until recently, the 
means for properly repairing automobile tires were not within 
the reach of a great number of automobilists, especially in the 
rural districts. 

The net result of the situation outlined above is that there 
is to-day among the discorded automobile tires in the hands of 
the scrap dealers a very appreciable percentage of tires which, 
with proper manipulation, can give a great deal of additional 
service. And this rehabilitation can be done at a cost which 
figures out at a lower cost per mile, on the mileage still obtain- 
able, than the cost per mile on new tires. 

The retreading or rebuilding of prematurely discarded auto 
tires is a most fertile field for the opportunist. The various 
elements to be conserved are, especially at this time, exceed- 
ingly important. The importance of the three great elements 
speak for themselves—fabric, crude rubber and labor. 

It is especially interesting to note that the conservation of 
these damaged, but not worn out tires is in striking contrast 
to the normal utilization of scrap tires. Normally these are 
reclaimed, and although certain important results are obtained 
from this process, nevertheless it is almost entirely a destructive 
process. It destroys practically all of the important elements 
which are conserved by the constructive or rebuilding process. 

Retreading or rebuilding scrap auto tires has been practiced 
for some years. Its scope, however, has been greatly limited 
for various reasons, one of which is that the business has not 
been conducted on a scale which could conserve the great 
number of tires that should be conserved. 

The discarded tires and the few raw materials needed being 
available, it is up to the manufacturer to make and market on a 
large scale an honest rebuilt tire. 





INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 
MORE ABOUT THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 
To THe Epitor or THe INptA RuBperR Wor .p: 


EAR SIR:—The leading editorial in your October issue has 
just reached me. Be assured that the rubber trade in this 
country will be in hearty accord with what you say regarding 
the perfectly unjustifiable insinuations appearing in certain of 
the British financial papers. I am confident that all those of us 
who have any knowledge of the trade with America speak in the 
highest terms of the fairness of our friends on your side. 

The remarks you quote from “Truth” were exceedingly offen- 
sive. Needless to say, they were equally misleading as to facts, 
and in spite of the letter I addressed to the Editor, a copy of 
which I sent you in my letter of September 3, I was unable to 
obtain anything more than a half-hearted withdrawal. 

I thank you heartily for your editorial, and can assure you 
without hesitation that it is entirely in accord with the feelings 
and beliefs of the rubber trade here who have looked upon these 
offensive insinuations with the contempt they deserve. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. STEvENSON. 


London, England. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By a Special Correspondent. 


i. November, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, made the 
following announcement: 

During the past year the many unusual demands, due largely 
to war conditions, including the patriotic subscriptions to Liberty 
Loans and War Savings Stamps and the generous contributions 
to the various war activity funds, have created a situation which 
this company has already recognized in‘ its payment of wages to 
its employes on the factory payroll and which it feels equally 
bound to recognize in its payment for services to salaried em- 
ployes. 

Each salaried employe will, therefore, receive on December 
1, 1918, additional compensation for services rendered and to be 
rendered, equal to 25 per cent of the total salary paid to each 
such employe during the year 1918. 


Since the beginning of the war, Goodrich employes have 
“stuck on the job” as well as contributed 3,800 men to the 
colors. The action of the company in voluntarily giving the 
bonus announced means the distribution of at least $2,000,000, 
and it applies not only to salaried employes in the Akron fac- 
tory, but also to those in the field force. 

Many employes are planning to use the bonus to pay up the 
balance due on their Liberty Bonds, some are going to put it in 
the bank, some are going to purchase Goodrich stock; but all 
are going to do something worth while with it, without question. 


x * * 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, has made the following ap- 
pointments: C. H. Wheeler, formerly chief supervisor of pro- 
duction, in charge of all pneumatic tire production; I. R. Ren- 
ner, formerly chief supervisor of construction, in charge of 
pneumatic tire construction and quality; J. T. Johnson, Jr., 
manager of experimental tire department. 

Misses Ruth and Mary Sterley, two of the Goodrich nurses 
whose pictures appeared in THe InpriA Ruspper Worip Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, are now in France. 

Miss Mary Stevenson, another Goodrich nurse, is planning 
to enter Red Cross service. 

New training quarters for athletes of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, were opened late in October, adjoining the rooms occu- 
pied by the Goodrich fire department. Athletic equipment of 
all kinds has been installed. The rooms are open to all Good- 
rich men who secure a permit from Director Connelly for the 


use of them. 
- x 7 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, has been making large 
shipments of rubberized raincoats to the Government on con- 
tracts placed about two months ago. Five weeks after the con- 
tract was signed, the company had taken over a large unused 
plant, equipped it completely, and commenced deliveries at the 
rate of 2,000 coats per week. This number has since been in- 
creased. The raincoat plant will be maintained regardless of 


war work. 
oe * 7 


The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is adding to its 
plant a two-story, reinforced-concrete brick-front building, 50 
by 167 feet, to be used for vulcanizing and storage purposes. 


* * * 


The Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, is now man- 
ufacturing rubber heels and fiber soles, rubber stair-treads, door 
mats and matting, and sheet packing, besides its regular line of 


products. 
* * . 


The Columbiana Tire & Rubber Co., Columbiana, has in- 
creased its capitalization from $300,000 to $800,000 comprising 
$500,000 common stock and $300,000 preferred. 





The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, manufacturer 
of tire-building and repair equipment, including all kinds of the 
necessary tools, presses, and vulcanizers, has just completed its 
new office building, besides other recent additions to its plant. 








PLANT OF WILLIAMS Founpry & MACHINE Co. 


The company was reorganized a year ago and since that time 
has greatly increased its manufacturing space, facilities, and 
volume of business. It completely equips tire-building fac- 
tories as well as making the requisite tools and machinery. 

*~ * * 

John C. Reich has been appointed to fill the position formerly 
occupied by Robert E. Lee, now in government service, as 
superintendent of labor for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Firestone Park, Akron. Mr. Reich comes from the Western 
Electric Co., Chicago, Illinois, where he gave considerable study 
to industrial development, health insurance, labor conditions, 
and kindred subjects. His training has particularly fitted him 
for his present position. 

* a” ~ 

Miss Laura Sweeney, of the factory hospital of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., is the first Goodyear nurse to be assigned 
to an overseas unit of the United States Army Medical Corps. 
She recently left Akron for New York City, to prepare for her 
trip to the war zone. 

Miss Gladys Halford, another Goodyear nurse, recently left 
for California, there to await the sailing of the Red Cross vessel 
on which she expects to go to Siberia. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE abrupt cessation of hostilities abroad and the probable 

ending of the war have brought about some marked changes 
in rubber manufacturing establishments where war materials 
were being made. As a rule the Government has shown a dis- 
position to be quite fair in regard to contracts, and while ex- 
pressing a desire that the manufacturers should accept cancella- 
tions, is endeavoring to have them do so without detriment to 
the industries, or any loss on material in process of manufacture. 
The production of such articles as gas-masks, however, the 
need of which, it is hoped, will nevermore be realized, has 
been abruptly stopped, and in them rubber tubing and elastic 
web were used, so the cancellation affects factories making 
those parts. The clothing makers are curtailing production, 
and possibly have ceased cutting new fabrics, though finishing 
all garments which were in progress. The tire manufacturers 
are allowed an increased production for civilian use. The foot- 
wear manufacturers are enabled to furnish boots for their 
regular trade, an accomplishment not possible while the Govern- 


ment demanded their full boot output for the soldiers. 
“ * - 


When A. M. Paul purchased the business of the Davidson 
Rubber Co. several years ago, the catalog of its products made 
a goodly volume, so great was the number and variety of the 
goods manufactured. To-day a little 24-page pamphlet, small 
enough to go in an ordinary-size letter envelope, is sufficient to 
picture, describe and price the lines of goods now produced. 
Concentration and specialization take the place of unlimited 
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variety, and with the manufacture of a small number of items 
commanding a large sale, the business has been so systematized 
that the income has shown a remarkably large increase, though 
the assortment is reduced to 20 per cent of the previous out- 
put. As an example of the concentration it may be mentioned 
that where formerly more than forty varieties of water bottles 
and fountain syringes were listed, now only two styles of each 
are made, only two styles of bulb syringes, and two kinds of 
nipples, of one color only. The same simplification applies to 
tobacco pouches, ice caps, etc., and the house has discontinued 
special markings and individual labels for jobbing or retail 
customers. The business dates back to 1857, and the present 
structure, (or part of it), was built 50 years ago, yet when one 
goes through the factory he finds all the machinery and equip- 
ment of the latest, another point which makes for efficiency, 
and this. having its influence on the quality of the output, is 
an added cause for an increase, within a comparatively short 
time, of over 50 per cent in the annual business done by this 


company 


> * > 

It will be remembered that C. J. Bailey, the proprietor of the 
longest established rubber store in this city, died last April. 
The business has recently been incorporated as the C. J. Bailey 
Co., with a capital of $50,000. The officers are H. E. Bailey, 
president; Leah Bailey, clerk, and M. 
S. Lawrence, treasurer and general 
manager. The two first are the son and 
daughter of the late Mr. Bailey. Mr. 
Lawrence has been associated with Mr. 
Bailey’s business for more than two 





score years, having started with him 

the dry goods business in Lynn, oc- 
cupying an important position when Mr. 
Bailey established the lace business in 
Boston, and was for two years a lace 
1yer. When Mr. Bailey’s rubber 
brushes and tires gained prominence, 
Mr. Lawrence opened a branch house 








} 





M. S. LaAwrenct 


in Montreal, Quebec, and later, for two years managed the 
London, England, and Paris, France, houses of the concern, 
1 the former city. Of late years he has been 


with residence ir 
Mr. Bailey’s right-hand man in the Boston store, and the de- 
cision of the heirs to place him in charge of the business is a 
wise and proper one 

* * * 

The Clark Rubber Manufacturing Co. reports a constantly 
increasing business in its specialty of rubber heels, and while, 
in the last few months it has been difficult to fill all the orders 
coming in, the prospect is for a better source of labor supply, 
which will enable the company to keep up with the demands of 


the trade 





* * * 

The “Hood Arrow” is a neat, newsy publication issued semi- 
monthly by the ser lepartment of the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, and sold to tl employes at one cent per copy 
The November 15th issue contains a list of all the employes 
of that company who have entered the Army or Navy, with 
each individual's !atest ress, thus giving their fellow workers 
the opportunity to send Christmas greetings. It is a long list 
nearly nine pag though the last page gives only the names 
and departments of those who had not sent their addresses 
An interesting war-time item, headed “How War Changes 
Destinies,” reads as follows 

\ stranger in the person of Arved Alex secured employment 
here several months as He was assigned to the Tube Room, 
Tire Blde Arved was a bright blond man of 28, educated 
for 10 years in he best colleges’ in Europe He spoke five 
languages and had a large account in a Somerville bank. Re- 


cently Arved caught tl “flu,” pneumonia developed and he 


died. His uncle came here to see Mr. Dwyer and explained 
why the young man was working here. “Arved,” he said, “was 
superintendent of a rubber concern as large if not larger than 
the Hood; but when Germany tried to induct him into Service 
he fled the country by way of Siberia, whence he came to 
America.” 

* = 7. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. has been making over 4,000 
pairs of hip rubber boots a day for the United States Govern- 
ment, and because of this has been unable to fill civilian orders 
for its regular trade. In this respect it is in the same position 
as all other rubber footwear manufacturers. On account of 
the armistice and its expected culmination in restoring peace in 
Europe, it is more than probable that present boot orders will 
be cancelled, and thus the boot makers will be available for 
filling the civilian demand. 

* * - 


The L. J. Mutty Co. has increased its trade in automobile 
top fabrics and upholstery fabric remarkably in the last few 
years. It is furnishing large amounts of its top fabric to the 
Government to equip its tractors. The foreign business of the 
concern has increased 1,000 per cent since the war started, and 
extends not only to Europe, but to South America, the Philip- 
pines, Malaysia and Australia. This in part is caused by the 
government regulations that only one in four automobiles ev- 
ported may be furnished with a top. This resulted in a big 
demand abroad for top fabrics, which demand this house has 
specially catered to, with the result that the “Dridek” trade- 
mark of the company’s goods is becoming well-known in foreign 
countries. 

¢ “2% 

Fred T. Ryder, of the Rinex Sole Division of the United 
States Rubber Co., has been covering some of his territory by 
automobile. Last month he had some strenuous experiences 
with muddy roads. Once he was stalled for several hours on 
a short stretch of unpaved highway on the State road between 
Brunswick and Gardiner, Maine. Yet even at that, he can 
hardly appreciate the mud about which his son writes in 
describing his experiences in the 26th Division “over there.” 

* * * 


The new mill about to be erected by Everlastik, Inc., in 
Chelsea, was intended primarily for the manufacture of non- 
elastic webbing for war purposes. However, with the con- 
clusion of the war it is believed that the demand for the goods 
of this enterprising concern will be so increased that the new 
mill will be fully occupied on its completion. 


* * * 


The newly organized Citizens National Bank of Boston, which 
will open for business early this month, has a strong directorate 
including several prominent business men. The rubber business 
is represented by Captain Francis H. Appleton, of F. H. Appleton 
& Son, Inc., and Abraham Sydeman, of the Plymouth Rubber Co. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

Fes manufacturing establishments throughout Rhode Island 

were closed on “Liberty Day,” Monday, November 11, in 
celebration of the surrender of Germany and the signing of 
the armistice. As soon as the whistles and bells sounded 
the prearranged code about 3 o'clock in the morning, houses 
were ablaze with lights, thousands of persons swarmed to the 
streets, parading, cheering, singing and waving flags. 

At Bristol the operatives from the National India Rubber 
Co. and the Narragansett Rubber Co. made a solid phalanx 
of more than 3,500 in the parade and in Woonsocket the 
employes of the Alice Mill joined in the demonstration. In 
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Providence thousands of men, women and girls from the 
Revere Rubber Co., the Davol Rubber Co., Bourn Rubber Co., 
Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., Mechanical Fabric Co. and the 
Valley street plant of the United States Rubber Co. swelled 
the ranks of the paraders. 

* * * 

Following the announcement of the signing of the armistice 
there was a general cessation of overtime activities in the 
rubber manufacturing establishments of the State, and while 
the management of the various plants refused to discuss the 
situation, it was generally understood that a halt had been 
called on all government goods and contracts, at least tem- 
porarily. It was stated, however, that, irrespective of future 
employment on these contracts, the regular lines were so far 
behind normal conditions of the market that there was sufficient 
work on hand or in sight to keep the mills running to capacity 
for many months to come. 

At the Davol Rubber Co. the manufacture of gas masks 
was discontinued November 13, but of the 45 men and women 
that were employed on this work, less than half a dozen were 
laid off. All of the women were given work in other depart- 
ments of the plant. When the manufacture of the masks was 
started, very few new employes were taken on, most of those 
assigned to this work being withdrawn from other departments. 
The Revere Rubber Co. was also engaged in making gas-masks. 

* * * 

Colonel Samuel P. Colt, of the United States Rubber Co., is 
a member and president of the Rhode Island Limit Men, an 
association composed of firms and individuals of this State 
who have purchased $1,000 worth (maturitys value) of War 
Savings Stamps, and he is making a special effort to secure 
the enrollment of at least 2,000 members before the close of 
the year. Already there is a total membership of more than 
1,400. Among the members are the Bourn Rubber Co., Me- 
chanical Fabric Co., Davol Rubber Co., and the Revere Rubber 
Co., all of this city; National India Rubber Co. and Narra- 
gansett Rubber Co., of Bristol, and Woonsocket Rubber Co., 
of Woonsocket. 

* * * 

To the United War Work Fund the Woonsocket Rubber Co. 
contributed $10,000, credit for $6,000 of which was given to 
the Alice Mill, at Woonsocket, while the other $4,000 goes to 
Massachusetts, where the other plants of the concern are 
located. The Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. donated $2,000 to the 
fund, of which $1,500 was credited to Massachusetts and $500 
to this State. 

* . * 

The developments that have followed the taking over of the 
site of the old Alco Co.’s plant on Valley street by the United 
States Rubber Co., and combining with the adjoining plant of the 
Revere Rubber Co., have been rapid and extensive. The com- 
bined properties now operated under the direction of the Revere 
Co. have a total area of 909,687 square feet, of which 444,854 
square feet are included in the newly acquired Alco site. Ad- 
ditional machinery and facilities are being introduced. In the 
old Alco plant, foundations for forty new vulcanizers of large 
size are being laid and a number of large-size mixing machines 
installed. A large oil tank will be erected at the old Revere 
plant, as fuel oil will be used more extensively in the operations 
of these factories. 

* * * 

The Ninigret Mills Co. is the style of a new corporation 
chartered last month under the laws of Rhode Island with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are Frederick E. 
Fowler, Charles Perry and Charles S. Fowler, all of Westerly. 
The new concern will manufacture fabric for auto tires and 
will conduct business at the Arnold Mill, in Canal street, 
Westerly. 





Among the extensive improvements and alterations that have 
recently been under way at the plant of the Bourn Rubber Co., 
Warren street, Providence, was the changing of the walls and 
foundations of the boiler house preparatory to enlarging the 
boiler equipment. Plans have just been completed for a storage 
building to be erected on Warren street. It is to be of brick, 
of mill construction, one story high, 60 by 90 feet, with con- 
crete flooring and gravel roof. ’ 

é $8 ’ 

At the National India Rubber Co.’s plant at Bristol altera- 
tions, extensions and improvements continue. During the past 
month extra heavy foundations have been put in at the large 
new storage building which was erected about a year ago. 

* * * 

John H. Mott, for 34 years foreman of the packing depart- 
ment of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, died on No- 
vember 17, in his 69th year. He was born in Bristol and 
made the first rubber shoes at the Byfield Rubber Co., Bristol, 
now the Narragansett Rubber~Co., when that plant com- 
menced operations. 

oe * 4 

John Anderson, foreman of the shipping department of the 
insulated wire division of the National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, died on October 28, of double pneumonia. He was 
32 years of age and a native of Scotland. He had been in the 
employ of the National company for a number of years. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE rubber industries of Trenton, through both employes and 
company officials, contributed liberally to the United War 
Work Fund. All the Trenton plants were placed on the 100 per 
cent list. The Acme, Hamilton, Home, United & Globe, Ther- 
moid, Whitehead Brothers, Joseph Stokes, Ajax, Empire, Delion, 
Essex and the Joseph Stokes Rubber companies each contributed 
$1,000. George R. Cook, president of the Acme Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., gave $1,500; Charles E. Stokes, vice-president of 
the Home Rubber Co., $500; Louis P. Destribats, manager of 
the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., $200; while General C. Edward Mur- 
ray, former head of the Empire Rubber & Tire Co., gave $800. 
Charles E. Stokes, of the Home Rubber Co., was chairman of 
the industrial section of the last war drive. Speakers visited all 
the rubber concerns and concerts were given at each plant to 
arouse interest in the drive. 
*” . * 

All the Trenton rubber manufacturers were well represented 
in the peace celebration parade and the majority of them had 
floats in the line of march. The Essex Rubber Co. had the 
largest turnout and the girl employes marched in blue bloomers 
and blue waists. The United & Globe Cos. blew their big fac- 
tory whistle from 3:30 o’clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon. 

+ * © 

The Trenton rubber concerns are now well supplied with coal 
for the coming winter. John S. Broughton, the Mercer County 
fuel administrator, recently secured permission from the Govern- 
ment to allow thé rubber concerns not only to secure a good 
supply for the winter months but also to store coal for future use. 

* * + 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, has nearly completed a 
two-story steel and brick semi-fireproof building which is in- 
tended to take care of increased business in several departments 
and provide increased storage space. The new structure is a con- 
tinuation of the building erected several years ago and will give 
the company, when completed, a two-story factory approximately 
280 feet in length and 70 feet wide. 
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The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Inc., Trenton, was 
recently one of several wire companies awarded a contract by 
the Government for Signal Corps wire for use overseas. 

>. * * 

Here are pictured two popular rubber men of Trenton who 
are so well-known in the trade that to name them would seem 
almost unnecessary. 
They were evidently en- 
joying a holiday at some 
popular resort, judging 
by their happy expres- 
sion, particularly that of 
the British officer, who 
is doubtless thinking of 
the enthusiasm his ad- 
dress created at a recent 
war-work meeting. 

7. > * 











George T. Oakley, son 
of Clifford H. Oakley, 
president of the Essex 
Rubber Co., attached to 
the United States naval 
aviation detachment at 
Pensacola, Florida, re- 
cently had a _ narrow 
escape from death when, 
in company with fellow 
aviators, he was forced 
to make a landing at sea. 
He was rescued by an 
E. B. FULPER AND CAPTAIN BUCKLETON outgoing vessel and 
taken to a Cuban port. 


Young Oakley has beenin the aviation servicefor some time. 
* . * 





Milton Cohn, private secretary to John S. Broughton, presi- 
dent of the United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., 
and now connected with a 
base hospital supply in 
France, was surprised, 
while driving an ambu- 
lance across a battlefield, 
to pick up a piece of fire 
hose made by the Globe 
company. On the hose 
were the words, “United 
& Globe Fire Hose, manu- 
factured by the United & 
Globe Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Companies, Trenton, 
N.J.” The United & Globe 
ship their products to 
many foreign countries 
Cohn is 23 years old and 
formerly lived in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Several 


years ago he was given a 





——d 





position in the United & 
Globe’s New York office 


: : sane Unrtep & Grose Fire Hose Founp 
Because of his efficient 


; ON A Frencu BATTLEFIELD 
work he was transferred 


to the main office at Trenton and made private secretary to 
President Broughton. He has been in France nearly a year. 
. « * 
A recent fire badly damaged the drying room at the United & 
Globe plant. The blaze started from an overheated pipe. 
- . * 
The Delion Tire & Rubber Co. contemplates the erection of 
additions and altera‘ticns costing $75,000 


The Truck Tire Sales & Service Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital and has opened headquarters at 42 Barnes 
street, Trenton. John M. Goodridge, Edith Goodridge and 
Thomas N. Balderston are the incorporators. Mr. Balderston 
has made a study of the manufacture of solid tires and has 
been at the Philadelphia headquarters of the United States Tire 
Co. for some time familiarizing himself with the details of the 
business. The company is now instaling a new ten-ton hydraulic 
press, and will handle only United States solid and truck tires. 

7 - * 


The Semple Rubber Co., Trenton, has leased for a term of 
years the large three-story factory building of the Japanese Silk 
Garment Co., situated on Lamberton street. The building will 
be used by the Semple company in connection with its factory 
on Murray street for the manufacture of automobile tubes. The 
company has outgrown the Murray street plant. 

7. * * 


Charles H. Cook, treasurer of the Hamilton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., sustained lacerations and contusions of the head 
when an automobile in which he was riding recently crashed 
into a pole near his home on West State street. The machine i 
was driven by his daughter. 








RUBBER-SET AND RUBBER CUSHION BRUSHES. f 

In the manufacture of rubber-set brushes the tufts are partly 
secured by the application of unvulcanized rubber before being F 
placed in the bands or ferrules, and owing to the hardness of ; 
rubber after vulcanization, it is necessary to drill holes in that ‘ 


portion of the brush in the band or ferrule before the brush can 
be nailed. The process in making rubber cushion brushes is to 
rout and undercut the blocks. The bristles are sifted by an agi- 





tator through the holes of a piece of rubber somewhat larger than ; 
the recess of a block. The ends of the bristles protruding , 
through the rubber are ironed down, and liquid rubber is placed i 


over the ironed ends and vulcanized. The rubber containing the 
tufts is inserted in the back of the brush, in the end of which 
a hole is bored to allow the passage of air under the rubber to 
give the cushion effect. Hair brushes are made by this process 
both in the United States and in England. 

Brushes have always been specifically provided for in the 
tariff acts at ad valorem rates of duty varying from 7% per 
cent in the acts of 1789 and 1790 to 40 per cent ad valorum in 
most of the acts of the last half century. The rate in the Act 
of 1913, now in force, is 35 per cent. The provision applies 
alike to toilet and paint brushes. (“The Brush Industry.” 
Tariff Information Series, No. 8. United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.) 





Se — 


REAPPRAISEMENTS. 

Rarncoats.—The foreign market value of raincoats, imported 
from the Associated British Clothing Manufacturers of Leeds, 
England, is advanced in a reappraisement decision handed down 
on November 19 by Judge Howell, of the Board of General 
Appraisers. The raincoats in question, exported from England 
on July 1, 1913, and entered at this port on August 1, 1918, 
were valued by the importers on the invoice of 4]s. each. The 
official decision of the general appraiser, fixing the value at 43s. 
each, reads as follows: ! 

Double breasted raincoats cotton, C. 1023, entered at 41s.; re- 
appraised at 43s. each. 





RUBBER BOOTS TO BE PLENTIFUL SOON. 

Relief from the acute shortage of rubber boots for civilian use 
in this country is forecast by the action of the Government in 
asking that all manufacturers of rubber boots and shoes con- : 
sider the cancellation of present contracts for rubber boots which j 
expire December 31. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


T the time of writing, the constitution of the committee 
which is to advise the Ministry of Munitions as to what 
steps if any are advisable with regard to the government 

control of rubber, has not been made public, but it is understood 
that the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association will be represented 
on it. Meanwhile, though there is a good deal of ferment in 
plantation companies, prices are keeping up well, as there is 
little disposition on the part of the public to dispose of shares. 
In the trade the general feeling is that when peace comes the 
price of rubber and also of shares will go up because so many 
countries are almost denuded of rubber goods. At the same 
time the huge war demand will of course fall off, and with the 
further increase in the output which is to be expected, prices 
will then fall again. The opinion is expressed that the trade 
will not be able to absorb all the rubber produced in a few 
years. A lot of rubber is now being used in place of leather, not 
because people prefer rubber soles to leather, but because of the 
scarcity and high price of leather. When leather comes down 
to more natural prices the rubber sole will go, to a large extent, 
unless the makers cut their present large profits. At the recent 
exhibition of footwear and leather substitutes in London, Sir 
Edward Fenton, chief inspector of boots for the Army Clothing 
Department, said that during July and August 200,000 pairs of 
boots had been made in this country with leather substitutes, 
though such substitutes were not used for army boots. That 
there is nothing like leather still seems to sway the official 
mind. The trade generally remains very busy and, unlike some 
others, it has no apprehension at all as to its immediate future 
if the peace rumors which are prevalent as I write come to an 
early maturity, such is the congested state of order books for 
civilian requirements. 

Trade has continued much on what are now normal lines, 
though a feature has been the demand for waterproofs, owing 
to the incessant rain of the later part of the summer, a business 
in which advanced prices have proved no deterrent. In civilian 
business the sales to men always exceed those to women; now it 
is the reverse as sO many women are engaged in work 
of one sort or another, and moreover they have more money 
to spend on themselves. With the present high prices of textiles 
the waterproof, whether rubber or merely rain-proof, is likely 
to remain at a high price for some time. 

DETERMINATION OF THE STATE OF CURE. 

In a recent paper entitled “Comparative Methods for Deter- 
mining the State of Cure of Rubber,” embodying work done for 
the Rubber Growers’ Association and communicated to the 
“Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry” for August 31, 
1918, Dr. H. P. Stevens raises an important point with regard 
to the testing of rubber samples. Specifications usually state that 
the rubber goods must stand certain physical as well as chemical 
tests in order to show the state of vulcanization, and Stevens 
shows that whereas the chemical test for combined sulphur is 
independent of the age of the sample, the physical tests, particu- 
larly the load supported per unit of cross-sectional area at a 
ziven elongation and vice versa, depend upon the age and ex- 
ternal condition of the rubber. Comparable results are obtain- 
able, therefore, only when the samples are tested at a fixed 
period subsequent to vulcanization. Further, the temperature to 
which the samples have been exposed also affect the results, 
as Stevens proved by testing at both summer and winter tem- 
peratures. In the specifications with which I am familiar there 
is no reference to the above causes of discrepancy and noth- 
ing definite is known as to the age of the samples being tested. 


It is not uncommon for a sample to be submitted a day or 
two after manufacture, and if this is approved of, the manu- 
facture of the bulk quantity is then proceeded with. It may 
take some months to complete the order so that a sample 
taken on delivery may be as many months old as the original 
sample was days. Moreover, summer may have given place to 
winter, or vice versa. It certainly seems, then, that Stevens’ 
paper should be taken to heart by those responsible for physi- 
cal tests made in connection with important contracts. As has 
been said, the chemical tests are not affected in the same way 
and Stevens’ main objection to these seems to be the time 
they occupy. Many will agree with him on this point. I 
remember, when Weber’s book was first published, hearing 
a Teutonic rubber chemist—if I may be allowed to say so— 
remark that life was too short for Weber’s methods. I doubt, 
however, if Weber mentioned extracting rubber for a week 
as Stevens does in his painstaking and methodical work. 
GOVERNMENT SUPPRESSION OF RUBBER IMPORTS. 

On October 11 the trade received notice that a committee of 
the Ministry of Munitions with Sir Clarendon Hyde as chair- 
man, had been formed to regulate the import and supply of 
raw rubber to manufacturers. The notice was also sent to 
reclaimers, as all scrap and waste rubber are included in 
the regulations. Under the various salvage schemes the au- 
thorities have recognized that the scrap rubber business has 
become quite a big thing and that the reclaimer is now con- 
sidered a much more important personage than in days of 
yore. 

: JOURNALISTS ON THE TRAMP. 

It will not be news to American readers to hear that a 
party of American journalists have been doing Great 
Britain. More, I believe, are to come, though whether the 
Editor of Tue Inpia Rusper Wortp will be among them I 
have no information. British journalists have also been on 
the tramp, and a special article contributed by one of them 
to a prominent paper in the North of England contains refer- 
ences to Pirelli’s works which are of more than passing in- 
terest. After saying that Italy has not drawn much upon wom- 
en for industrial war work, the writer remarks that Pirelli’s 
great rubber works have always had many women but even 
to-day the proportion to men is not much higher. The women 
work nine hours on an average and get from 7 to 9 lire 
($1.35 to $1.74) a day. In only one room were women seen 
in men’s clothes, and this had always been the case. Further 
on the writer says: “At Pirelli’s rubber factories we beheld 
in their stately chapel-like laboratories the production of an 
electric spark at a tension of 600,000 volts—a high act of 
modern scientific ritual that cannot be performed any- 
where else in the world. It appears that they can actually go 
up to 800,000 volts.” 

GUAYULE. 

The illustrated article on the guayule industry in the issue of 
Tue InptA Russer Wor p for July 1, 1918, was very interesting. 
No doubt many besides myself were surprised by the scientific 
developments which have taken place. Those who introduced 
guayule rubber to the English manufacturer found that their 
path was not all roses, as a good deal of prejudice existed. I 
remember the extensive exhibit at the Second London Rubber 
Exhibition, under the egis of H. van der Linde. This at- 
tracted a good deal of attention because of the rubber-manu- 
facturing machinery installed. The sample of guayule which I 
took away with me seems to be in much the same cond:tion 
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to-day as at first; it ertainly not oxidized like certain other 
brands of extracted rubbers on offer at that date. The guayule 
sample was well-rubbed with sulphur on account of its tacki- 
ness, the resin tent being about twelve per cent I do not 
ki W vhether l is going to be generall used, but it 
has obvious disadvantages. Perhaps the tackiness will be re- 

ved in the ture is to render any such addition un- 
ecessa 

I asked a ( er the other day as to his opinion 

guayul le s t is a long time since he had heard the 
name ed to the English trade he made 
! ) iis ine esuilts ie said vere 
re led it vl 1 co 1 eferred I 
ii S¢ WI la y ita > is he 
i jua g € id Q t 
Pp es var g 84 cents er ) i 1 ere was a 

ipressio at t S ers wer! ge ng nat they 

Id i é e the ma acturers to arrive at its 
real, rela 

PERSONAL AND TRADE NOTES. 

At Dublin, on September 17, Dr. Dunlop, the inventor of the 
pneumatic c is I s a r car trary 
to M eg i s i hie ‘ s 79 years rt ag eaded 
ne $s ind wa mitigat 1 pe iit f $2.40, € magis- 
trate irac is a p ] enetact 

Dr. | M. Muspratt ving to advar ng age as resigned the 
chairmanship of British Insulated and Helsby Cable Co., Limited, 
and is succeeded t position by James Taylor. Dr. Muspratt 
will still retai i seat oard, to which \lexar let Roger, 

l is ) Mus itt was 1 cnem 

al maz i e Unite Co. f 
which « M Musprat s la 1 vhile 
Tames Tay is | ] 1els Cable Works r many 
yea 

R | By € \ 1 ait the nq < he Eng- 
land & Birmingha er Co anno. 
the npa is ‘ ed allo yt the 
Rubber | nea : it nance its 
extensions it has decided to issue the balance of £50,000 prefer- 
ance shares, £18,500 having so far been issued 

E M ather. \\ has yr the ast two or three vears presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Society of India Rubber Cable and 
Asbestos Workers, has resigned this position on appointment as 
manage! f Messrs. Mandleberg’s new proofing works, Man- 
cheste 

With regard to my tr nt reference to the changes at the Rev- 
olite Co.’s works, Manchester, I may add that Mr. Reed has now 
given up the unagement which he assumed temporarily, the 
post now being held by Mr. Crozier, managing director 

Lord Colwyn, chairman of Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, is 
one of a com three peers appointed to inquire into the 
formation and financial arrangements of the British Cellulose 
and Chemical Manutacturing Co. Severe strictures have been 
made in responsible quarters about this large new concern, which 
was primarily established about three years ago for the manu- 
facture of airplane dope from cellulose acetate, a body which has 
been made for some years by the Dreyfus process 


HOT-WATER BOTTLES FOR MUFF HAND-WARMERS IN CHINA. 


The deluge of orders from China for rubber hot-water bottles 


has at last been explained. All China is not suffering from in- 
digestion nor an epidemic of Spanish influenza, but it seems that 


instead of carrying tl ld-fashioned charcoal hand-warmers in 


their muffs, the Chinese girls are using rubber hot-water bottles 
and this custom has become a style or fad. Hot-water bottles 
are the more popular in that thus used in a muff held close to 


the person they impart considerable heat to the body while warm- 


ing the hands 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES. 
TRAVELERS’ TREATY SOON GOES INTO EFFECT. 
Shee treaty designed to protect the rights and 
activities of commercial travelers in all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, has been ratified by a sufficient number 
of countries to go into effect. This will be a most important 
step forward to promote the trade of the United States in 


oordinate the 


Central and South America. 

The new treaty will consolidate all the many annoying pro- 
vincial and local taxes, licenses, and charges placed on commer- 
cial travelers into a single, uniform Federal tax. This will 
enable the trade representative to go anywhere in the country 
to which he is sent and solicit business in person or by cor- 
respondence for the period of one year. 

The samples carried by the traveler are privileged to entry 
at the ports of each country without being subject to duties 
where they have no commercial value and may be exported 
within a period of six months, the commercial traveler furnish- 
ing a bond for strict compliance with the law. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SWITZERLAND. 

“La Revue de Lausanne” states that the United States has 
‘ffered to make a loan of 750,000,000 francs to Switzerland in 
order to electrify the railways. Switzerland thus would become 





independent of German coal. 


RUBBER SHEETING USED IN DISINFECTING WOUNDED 
GERMANS. 

Under the title “Berlin Days,” Neville Taylor Gherardi writes 
interestingly in “The Saturday Evening Post” regarding experi- 
ences in both Germany and Austria during the time her husband 
was naval attaché at Berlin. Her observations in an Austrian 


hospital disclose one of the many uses of rubber goods in con- 


nection with the war, about which little has been written. The 
narrative reads: 

Nowadays in Europe one talks quite naturally about the little 
animals that walk on the men in the trenches. I saw in the 
hospital in Vienna how they kept them out. All patients are re- 
ceived in a big iron building, where all their garments are re- 
moved and the patients scrubbed with disinfectants, the badly 
wounded are put on stretched rubber instead of into tubs to dis- 
infect them, then wrapped in sheets and taken into the hospital. 
The clothes are then passed through a high-temperature room, 
which kills all life in them, after which they are repaired, cleaned 
and ready for the man again when he is well. There are build- 
ings large enough to disinfect a whole train at one time after it 
gets back from the Russian front. 

That was before the present shortage of rubber within the 
Central Empires became acute. Henceforth this humane treat- 
ment wi'l in many instances have to be effected by less con- 
venient means, and the ever-increasing shortage of rubber sur- 
gical goods can but result in a considerably increased mortality 
in enemy hospitals. 

NIPPLES FOR FEEDING BOTTLES. 

As has been stated in a previous issue of THe InpiA RupBeER 
Wor p, feeding bottle nipples are extremely difficult to obtain in 
Germany. Reworked rubber is now usually employed in making 
them and a firm at Munich uses a rubber substitute called Sterilin, 
which is claimed to be free from smell and stickiness. Apparent- 
ly the rubber substitute usually produced by the industrious Ger- 
man chemist is not quite the perfect article it claims to be. 


TIRES FROM TOADSTOOLS. 


The scarcity of cork in Germany led to an investigation of 
possible substitutes that is reported to have resulted in the 
invention by Wohlfart and Sachovitz of a process by which 
toadstools are converted into an elastic substance, suitable for 
making stoppers for bottles, rings for preserve jars and in mak- 
ing automobile tires, etc. 
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Rubber Planting Notes. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN BRITISH MALAYA. 

LEWTON-BRAIN, Director of Agriculture, Feder- 
L. ated Malay States, publishes a series of statistical tables 

dealing with the rubber planting industry in the Malay 
Peninsula. These statistics show that in spite of the crisis 
through which the industry is passing (in common with most 
other industries), there was an addition of 93,950 acres to the 
planted area during the last year, bringing the total up to 
1,045,820 acres, of which 621,622 acres are in the Federated 
Malay States. These figures refer only to estates of 100 acres 
and over. The statistics for the various portions of British 


Malaya are as follows: 





1916. 1917. 

551,959 621,622 

t 145,139 153,189 
PE bent end sane teers Keon neeeens 153,691 162,375 
ieee we BOGOR 0 skc6ssseveesen 98,436 105,484 
Trengganu (ket eceeseewoncessés 2,645 3,150 
pF  ePe eee TTT eT TTL eT ee 951,87 1,045,820 


The following interesting comparative table is given of estates 


of over 100 acres in extent: 





1916. 
Number of estates. .........seesee05 1,475 
Acreage in possesSiOn........+++-e0. 1,857,157 
PERMNEE UD GUBOET. 60 c00c ace sceceeced 951,870 
PRE oii dc cdvetesedsbequscese< 543,556 
POUR GNSS ec cnccccccoccescesecs 118,801 


In addition to the above, an official approximation is made 
of the planted acreage of holdings of less than 100 acres each 
in the Federated Malay States. This is given at 271,862 acres, 
of which 109,535 acres are producing. 

The number of laborers employed on the larger estates 
amounted to 352,552, of whom 228,850 were employed in the 
Federated Malay States. The labor force is made up as follows: 


BEUREE  ciadaneswacenevecs 
Cee ssedeuswsss 
DED  oxrcaccquecd 0208 candess tgusestacgeseutest 

POE cece dsavectp diet sedsadebeperddveedeakew ate 
0 Re Se ee 


One of the tables gives the rubber crop for 1917 as 82,319 
tons, as compared with 67,677 tons in 1916 and 1,580 tons in 


1908. 





RUBBER IN THE FRENCH AFRICAN COLONIES. 

It is estimated that the average annual production of rubber 
in the French Colonies of Western Africa amounts to 2,000 
tons, while French Equatorial Africa produces some 3,000 tons. 
There are considerable stocks now available at all shipping points 
in France’s African Colonies. 


FRENCH COLONIAL RUBBER. 

The Belgian Minister of Colonies has delegated Dr. G. Van 
Pelt a government official of the Belgian Congo, to work for a 
while at the Colonial Institute, Marseilles, France. Dr. Van 
Pelt’s labors in the past have been in researches at the rubber 
laboratory at Delft, Holland, and as technical director of one 
of the largest plantations in Sumatra. The Marseilles Colonial 
Institute proposes to study, with the doctor’s help, the measures 
that can be taken to improve the preparation of African rubber 
for the market. The “Cashiers Coloniax,” of October 18, 1918, 
issued by the Marseilles Colonial Institute, contains a report by 
Dr. Van Pelt on the subject, and a report by E. Baillaud, general 
secretary of the Colonial Institute, on the steps being taken to 
provide France with the rubber now needed. An account is 
given of the work being done by the bureau created in French 
Guiana to prevent frauds in the rubber exported from there. 


Reports by the Planters’ Syndicate of Indo-China and by the 
Professional Rubber Syndicate, which is assisting the French 
Ministry of Armaments in the organization of production, are 
also published in this issue 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER IN FRANCE. 

The close harmony in which French rubber manufacturers 
are working to obtain the quantities of rubber they need for 
their factories has been well illustrated by their method of 
handling a recent shipment of eight hundred tons of Para which 
the Bank of Brazil had shipped to France. The French Pro- 
fessional Rubber Syndicate, a voluntary organization, controlled 
the distribution of this rubber, which had been sold by the 
Brazilian Government to the French Government. For the 
present, all sales of rubber from Brazil for consumption in 
France are strictly governmental transactions, and it is thought 
that this system will continue as long as official regulation of 
payment and ocean freight rates remain in force. 


AN END TO RUBBER FRAUDS IN FRENCH GUINEA. 
Formerly, rubber brokers at Liverpool and Bordeaux were 
continually complaining of the impurities in rubber from French 
Guinea, such as leaves, bark, twigs, earth, sand and gravel. One 
particular lot of Landolphia owariensis rubber was shown on 


analysis, to contain: 


DM cd~ectequeddcucsd<s tae 

DEON MUON os.6cconedcasvess 

Resinous matter soluble in acetone 

Vegetable impurities ............- Be, oe 
POS GHNOOE cacceaccesseevecees uae re 


100.00 


If this analysis had applied to the whole annual production 
of the colony of 1,500 tons, there would have been about 375 
tons of impurities. Government control (before shipment) is 
now so strict that the analysis of a recently exported lot gave 
the following results: , 


DS CORE co cidvucecudsnaaceenes 
Humidity and substances soluble 
ge eae re 95.10 


100.00 


Shipments now average less than five per cent impurities. 


RUBBER-PLANTING INDUSTRY IN SOUTH INDIA. 
At the annual meeting of the United Planters Association of 
Southern India, at Madras, in the latter part of August, 1918, the 
chairman described conditions in the rubber industry as follows: 


Last year I remarked on the rapid fall in rubber price, which 
I thought might possibly be due 10 increase in home stocks, but 
hoped for a recovery later in the year. Rubber has been removed 
from the priority list, we are told, owing to currency difficulties. 
Freight is not available for shipment to the United Kingdom, 
thus cutting South Indian rubber out of the home market, and 
with America further restricting license for import into United 
States for August and September, prices are still falling, and the 
latest home price shows about 2s. per pound, practically the low- 
est on record. There is, at the present moment, large quantities 
of South Indian rubber awaiting shipment at West Coast ports. 
Rubber, unlike tea and coffee, has no local market to fall back on, 
and so financial aid is necessary and urgent. It is due to British 
enterprise and capital that Great Britain holds the commanding 
position she does as regards rubber supplies, an indispensable war 
requirement to her and her allies. Planters fully recognize that 
the best must be made of sea tonnage, and that the “best” can 
mean the carrying of only absolutely necessary war _resuire- 
ments -and food commodities. I think those rubber companies 
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and estates that are in need of urgent financial aid have every 
right to expect and claim government aid and help in the same 
way as it has been given to the coffee planters by means of 
Taccavi loans.—( Report of the American Consul, Madras, India.) 





BRITISH NORTH BORNEO RUBBER. 

Despite war conditions the rubbér trade is reported to have 
enjoyed undiminished prosperity in 1917. During that year the 
exports amounted to 5,470,906 pounds, valued at $5,439,123 Straits 
dollars (Straits dollar, 56.7 cents, United States currency). This 
is an increase of 26 per cent over the total for 1916. The growth 
of the rubber industry in this region during the last 25 years is 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1892 the total exports of rub- 
ber amounted to $59,253, and consisted entirely of wild sorts. 

Available figures for the first quarter of 1918, however, show 
a decrease over those for the same period of 1917—1,197,310 
pounds against 1,370,321 pounds. 


VIEWS ON RUBBER CROP RESTRICTION. 

The uncertainty of being able to ship rubber, added to the 
limited American imports, is forcing to the front the question of 
restricting crops. It appears that, before the American action 
became known or was even dreamed of, many large companies 
had reduced their output from 20 to 30 per cent. Certain 
authorities suggest that events in Malaya should be carefully 
observed, while in the meantime the question of how to conduct 
eventual restrictions should be considered. The utmost economy 
in production is recommended. If conditions become worse, it is 
proposed to request the government to postpone the collection of 
certain taxes from such companies as are hard hit. 

USE OF HYDROMETERS ON RUBBER ESTATES. 

J. C. Hartiens, chemical engineer of the experimental station 
at Malang, Java, publishes in Bulletin No. 23, “Mededeelingen 
van het Proefstation Malang,” an extended report on the use of 
the latex hydrometers known as the metrolac and the latexometer 
caoutchouc contents of rubber latex on plan- 


for determining th 
tations. The author summarized the results of his investigations 


as follows 
The relation between specific gravity and rubber content of 
latex is very much influenced by the tapping system and prob- 


ably by many other factors. Latices showing the same rubber 


content may vary a great deal in composition of the serum and 
vice versa. Eaton’s table showing the relation between specific 


gravity and rubber content of the latex cannot be considered re- 


liable for general use \ limited number of latices will show 


the relation indicated in the table, but no practical results can 
he expected from the use of hydrometers. This assumption was 
demonstrated experimentally by the author who remarks in con- 
clusion that very often no reading with the instruments is obtain- 
able on account of the thick or viscous nature of the latex, air 
bubbles. etc., and in many cases only dubious reading is obtained, 
caused by minute curdling in the latex. If good readings are 
possible, the corresponding rubber content very often shows great 
differences from the actual content. 

The errors made in trial coagulation are always smaller than 
those made in using the instruments, even after correction. In 
consequence the author does not recommend the use of such 
instruments as metrolacs and latexometers and states that trial 


coagulation is still the best way to get reliable results 





RAILWAY TO DEVELOP PAPUAN INDUSTRIES. 

The construction of a light railway, 18 miles in length, to con- 
nect Port Moresby, Papua, with the Laloki River, to serve a 
copper mining enterprise is being considered. This same line, 
it is claimed, will also be useful to several plantations, including 
rubber estates. The plan had already been decided upon be- 
fore the war, but was temporarily abandoned owing to the sub- 


sequent situation in Europe. 





HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER PRODUCERS. 





beens admitting that the war has been a serious trial to rub- 
ber producers, the “Financial Times” emphasizes that it 
has brought out certain features which promise prosperity in 
the near future, one of the chief of which is that proof has been 
afforded that synthetic rubber is not a commercial possibility. 


During four years the pick of German chemists have been 
working to produce synthetic rubber at no matter what cost. All 
they have succeeded in doing is to produce small quantities of a 
substance which, mixed with certain proportions of natural and 
reclaimed rubber, makes an unsatisfactory substitute. The only 
real success achieved in this direction, in fact, is a great im- 
provement in the process of reclaiming and remaking waste 
rubber, which might be useful in preventing rubber from going 
too high, but would have little effect so long as the natural 
product was available at anything like a reasonable price. 

The war has resulted in the discovery of some new uses for 
rubber which are likely to prove of considerable importance in 
the future. Chief among these is the manufacture of rubber 
composite soles for boots, resorted to at first owing simply to 
the general shortage of leather. These soles have since fully 
proved their value, and are, indeed, now claimed to be the best 
substitutes for leather soles. 

There will be a big demand for rubber both in Great Britain 
and in the United States as soon as the war is over, and to a 
lesser extent also in France and Italy. To this must be added 
the amount which will be required to restock Belgium, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, which are practically denuded of rubber, 
while, owing to the fancy prices which Germany has for a long 
time been offering, it may be presumed that there is a great lack 
of the commodity in all the neutral countries bordering upon 
the Central Empires. 

Were all these demands to be met at once there would undoubt- 
edly be not enough rubber to go around, as stocks are by no 
means large anywhere. In America supplies were recently cal- 
culated at about four months’ normal consumption and can 
hardly have been increased, while in this country they are believed 
to be smaller still. There is probably some accumulation in the 
East, where companies have kept their output at the factories 
rather than accept the very poor prices recently offered . . . 
but this could not in any case be sufficiently large to have any 
great effect. If the industry were left to itself, therefore, and 
buyers had to compete against each other, we might easily see 
rubber for a time forced up to the extravagant level it touched 
in 1910, or even beyond. This prospect appears, however, to 
have been already foreseen by the British Government and to be 
the real reason for the appointment of a controller, whose first 
action has been to issue a warning that a maximum price may 
have to be fixed. It seems a little hard that an industry which 
was left severely alone to cope with the difficulties occasioned by 
the war should be promptly put under restraint when conditions 
take a turn in its favor, but a wild scramble for all the available 
supplies, with Germany—whose need is the greatest—outbidding 
everyone else, would raise the post-war economic problem too 
promptly and acutely, and would not be of real benefit in the 
long run. 

The percentage of increase in the area under cultivation reached 
its highest point in 1911, but it was not until four years later that 
the expansion in the world’s production culminated. Since 1915 
the trend of the latter has been downward, and in the next four 
years the rate of growth will be smaller year by year, the 
shrinkage being measurable by the drop in the percentage of new 
acreage, planted. As regards other sources of supply, the output 
from Brazil has for the last six years remained fairly constant 
at about 38,000 tons per annum, and there is little reason to ex- 
pect any increase from this source, while it is possible that there 
may be a further diminution unless a higher level of prices is 
established. The same applies to the output from Africa and 
other sources of wild rubber, which have also kept fairly steady 
during the last five years at between 12,000 and 13,000 tons per 
annum. The plantation industry in the Middle East is therefore 
likely to remain the sole source from which increased supplies 
can be obtained, and must tend more and more to dominate the 
crude rubber market as a whole. 

The prospects for the industry generally appear, therefore, very 
hopeful for a period of at least ten years. At the end of that 
time it is possible that the increase of new plantations will have 
overtaken consumption, but in any such future crisis it will be 
the latecomers who will have to bear the brunt of the conse- 
quent fall in price, while hardly any limit can be placed on the 
possible extension of the use of rubber. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 10, 1918.* 


Hasbrouck Heights, assignor to Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Rutherford—both in New Jersey. 


N° 1,278,762. Breast Romp with rubber bulb. O. O. R. Schwidetzky, 


1,278,822. 


1,278,944. 


1,279,001. 


1,279,006. 


1,279,068. 


1,279,166. 
1,279,228. 


1,279,936. 
1,280,086. 


1,280,145. 
1,280,149. 
1,280,170. 
1,280,176. 
1,280,184. 


1,280,197. 


1,280,220. 
1,280,247. 


1,280,692. 


1,280,808. 





1 For = patents under this date, see Tux Inp1a Russzx Wortp, Novem- 


ber 1, 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 17, 1918. 

Tire rim. J. B. Atkins, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 

Surgical instrument with parts of both hard and soft rubber. 
j T. Landis, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Inner tube for pneumatic tires. C. R. Rawdon and J. H. Heit- 
mann—both of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Bath spray. W. Rose, Brooklyn, New York. 

Combined airplane and balloon. C. J. Yasensky, Weyburn, Sask., 
Canada. 

Resilient heel pad. S. Schulhoff, Trenton, New Jersey 

Inner tube for automobie tires. G, C. Berryman, assignor of 
45/100 to C. A. Jones—both of Los Angeles, California. 

Substitute for leather and method of manufacture. G. H. Bruce, 
New York City. 

Resilient cushioned wheel. H. B. Coats, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Means for repairing tire casings. E. R. Dull, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tire mounting for vehicle wheels. D. Moriarty, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

Wind-shield cleaner. F. H. Robertson, Cleveland, O. 

Pneumatic mattress. A. J. Smith, New York City. 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 24, 1918. 

Fabric and rubber belt. W. W. Spadone, Brooklyn, assignor to 
The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York 
City—both in New York. 

Demountable tire-rim holder. W. A. Yarger, Akron, assignor of 
one-half to H. W. Cowgill, Canton—both in Ohio. 

Hot-water-bottle stopper. A, S. Campbell, Medford, Massachu- 
setts, (Original application divided.) 

Cushion tire. L. Hofmeister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Rubber-coated cord. S. G. Lewis, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Tennis racket with rubber-coated wire-wound stringing. 5S, G. 
Lewis, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Tennis racket with stringing of rubber-coated vegetable fiber. 
S. G. Lewis, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Legging of cote bene with non-elastic ends. P. J. Savage, 

ew York 

Fountain pen. C L Aragon, Reno, Nevada. 

Tire casing. A. S. Burdick, assignor to Burdick Tire & Rubber 
Co.—both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Rubber glove with thicker thumb and forefinger and ribs across 
inner side. J. D. Garvey, Chicago, Illinois. 

Golf-training devien. C. F. Smith, White Plains, New York. 

Pneumatic cue. E, B. Smith, Chicago, Illinois, 

Shaving-brush massage attachment. J. Smith, Jr., Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey. 

Inflated ball. R. H. Taylor, Rochester, New York. 

Armored tire. H. G, Robbins, Los Angeles, California. 


ISSUED OCTOBER i, 1918. 
7 tire-rim. W. N. Booth, assignor to Kelsey Wheel 
., Inc.—both of Detroit, Michigan. 
Cock lined rubber boot. G,. D. Breck, Cleveland, Ohio, assignee 
of . J. Merten, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Inner- boost rubber hose and method of manufacture. N. D. 
Crawford, Elizabeth, New Jersey, assignor to New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Co., New York City. 

Tire rim. F. L. Darling, Long Beach, California. 

Garment supporter. I. Dow, assignor of one-half to E, L. Allen— 
both of Bnrlington, Vermont. 

Imitation-leather shoe with rubber upper, and method of manu- 
facture. A. G, Emery, New York City, assignor to The Good- 
year’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Cushion wheel. I. Hayman, Los Auge, Califo: nia, 

3utton loop for garment supporters. C. P. Kuehn, assignor to 
A. Stein & Co.—both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Rubber paving for roads, etc. G. Anderson, London, England. 

Non-skid tire tread. O. Braunwarth, New York City. 

Lined waterproof mitten. H. J. Diem, assignor of one-half te 
Sanford Narrow Fabric Co.—both of New York City. 


ISSUED OCEOBER &, 1918. 


Paper- ma holder with elastic rim-engaging device. C. Errett, 
New York City, assignor to Public Service Cup Co., Brook- 
lyn—both in New York. 

a ~ tire. F. Morgan, assignor to Hofmann-Morgan 
Rubber Co. ett of Chicago, Illinois. 


Chemical Patents will be found om page 


1,280,836. 


1,280,957. 


1,281,110. 


1,281,134. 


1,281,194. 


1,281,211. 
1,281,220. 


185,288. 
185,328. 


185,329. 


185,473. 
185,608. 


185,639. 
185,735. 


185,744. 


185,837. 


118,054. 


118,118. 


118,130. 


118,149 


118,176 


118,327. 


118,447. 
118,472. 


118,474. 
118,500. 
118,507. 
118,523. 
118,554. 


118,571. 


118,641. 


118,745. 


487,592. 
487,599. 


487,696. 
487,709. 


487,794. 


Adjustable shoe-heel with rubber cushion. S$. Quevedo, Havana, 
Cuba. 

Rubber composition substitute for shoe-soles and method of manu- 
facture. G. H. Bruce, Brooklyn, New York. 

Garment supporter. B. H. White, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fountain pen with separate attachable filling reservoir, ~ J i 
Clarke, Leamington Spa, England; D, E. and R: Clarke 
and C. S. Raymond-Barker, executors of said J. a ’ Clarke, 
deceased. 

Self-filling fountain pen. F..H. Mooney, Chicago, Illinois, 
assignor to The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Respirator. E. D. Rogers, Oakdale, Louisiana. 

Rubber and fabric composition shoe sole. J. Solomon, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
PUBLISHED JULY 31, 1918, 


Demountable tire-rim. C. R. Tizzard, Humber Bay, Ontario. 

Resilient tire. The Runyan Cushion Wheel Co., poten of A, L, 
Runyan—both of Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. 

Resilient wheel. The Runyan Cushion Wheel Co., assignee of 
A. L. Runyan—both of Omaha, Nebraska, U. S. A. 

Resilient tire. R. Blakoe, London, England. 

Electrical cable. H. W. Fisher, Huguenot Park, Staten Island, 
New York, U. S. A. 

Tire valve. H. F. Miller, Rushville, Nebraska, U. S 

Artificial ear drum. E. Baum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
U. S. A. 


Resilient tire. L. E. Clawson, San Francisco, California, U, S, A, 
Cushion tire. J. T. Trotter, New York City, U. S. A. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 9, 1918, 
Rubber-covered rollers. F. Reddaway & Co., and J. Muskett, 
Cheltenham street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Self-filling fountain pen. F. Riesenberg, Schoolship “Newport,” 


care of Postmaster, New York City, U. S. A. (Not yet 
accepted. ) 

Point protectors for fountain pens. R. Fallows, Dungiven, Len- 
donderry. 

Rubber-studded metal tire for tractors, et Dunlop Rubber Co., 
14 Regent | str eet, London, and (¢ Macbeth, Para Mills, 
Aston, Birmingham 

Collapsible gas-containers for motor vehicles. United Automobile 
Services Limited, Great Eastern Garage, Lowestoft, and 
Jolly, Cockton Hill, Bishop Auckland, Durham. 

PUBLISHED OCTOBER 16, 1918. 
Inflatable and deflatable gas-containers for motor vehicles, G, P. 


Ottino, 33 Chichester Road, Kilburn, London, 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 23, 1918, 
Fountain pen. G. Dalton, 21 Norman Road, Canterbury, Kent. 
er ements in kite balloons. Aeronautical Instrument Co., and 
. Brewer, 33 Chancery Lane, London. 
eames ements in kite balloons. Aeronautical Instrument Co., and 
G. Brewer, 33 pag Lane, London, 
Rubber pene a cords for deadening landing-shock of airplanes. 
d lawksley, Fairhaven, Lytham, Lancashire, 


Syringe a formed integrally with nozzle. G, ss ees 44 
Bromfield street, Boston, Massachusetts, U. 

Self-filling fountain pen. H. W. Horne, 27 the i Edin- 
burgh. 


Rubber ring for artificial legs. E. Paoletti, 25 Corso dei Tin- 
tori, Florence, Italy. 

Rubber buffers for joints for artificial limbs. E. Smith, 124 St. 
Stephen's Green, West, Dublin. 

PUBLISHED OCTOBER 30, 1918. 

Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Stocking suspenders. A, J. D’Ostroph, Key West, Monroe, Flor- 
ida. U. S. A. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENTS ISSUED (WITH DATES OF APPLICATION). 


(April 2, 1917.) Improvements in pneumatic shock absorbers for 
airplanes. E. Koper. 

(November 15, 1917.) Improvements in temporary or permanent 
supports for solid tires of vehicles. B. Lee and S. H. Lee. 

(November 20, 1917.) Armored pneumatic tire. J. E. Dysart. 

Cevouber 31, 1917.) Pneumatic tire for vehicle wheels. W. D. 

c 

(November 28, 1917.) Improvements in elastic fabrics. P. L. 

Josserand. 


142. Machinery Patents on page 144. 
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487,943. (September, 15, Me f making heels and soles for WHAT TEAM WORK AND EMULATION ACCOM- 
487,97 (De a er 1 19 1 ps for crutches and canes. C. Lynde PLISH. 


TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 











N” 4.4 i ‘ I i i 
sil t ke 
i and R er Work 
83,02 The we STE a bene 
the lette M be 
g porating 
Ita 
¢ ( t t i W | ( t 
‘ £ louche ig syringes, invali 
Whitall Tatum ‘ New York City 
7 i I 4 4 etc 
H W g Engla: 
The w esentative of the figure of Lib 
t ga tires. Liberty Tire & Rut 
] > ette g a tire pneumatic-tire accessories, 
g fia € : fa valve-bases, cementless tube 
pa Ss, a a ibe patche Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
Mi 
1.844 The word Ar E g ¢ M. J. Cagle, San Fran- 
cisco, ( 
112,10 Silhouette ia pocket urd balls. The 
B sw " t ( Chicago, I 
The t | t ! if ‘ a é 
bottle stop, , sheets, and mats The Leyland & Birming 
ham K er ( , Limite Leyland, England, 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
I w Wove x | bandages and bandaging material. 
Re I Seattle, Was gton, and San Francisco, Cali 
2 7 Ru rset Co., Limited, Toronto, 
2 I x € 1 Erricrency and the 
g ttles, ice gs, inflatable invalid 
g t Reid Brothers, Seattle, Wash 
R s Ca nia, | Ss. A 
23,74 I S els and er g is of all 
W H,. ¢ Je € I nto— 
{ 
DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
O. $2.43 Tire I re Patents Sente P ? j x 
N L. P. Dest t Trenton, New Jersey, g \jax 
Rubber ( I M k, New York 
$2,431 Tire Tern + ye Patented September 17, 1918. L. P 
De 4 ew Jersey 4 g t Ajax R 
( I New York 





459 Tire Te Patented September 17, 1918. H. A 
Pt ps a !. G. Stamm—both of Cleveland, Ohi 
52,500. Golf ball. Term 14 years. Patented September 24, 1918. P. A 
Vaile, New York City, assignor to Revere Rubber Co., Provi 
de € R e Isla 


ASBESTOS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

A number of ago reports were received in Manila to 
the effect that there were deposits of asbestos in the province 
of Ilocos Norte, and in 1906 Dr. W. D. Smith, geologist 
of the Bureau of Science, made a technical reconnaissance and 
reported that evidence was plentiful of the existence of con- 
siderable quantities of asbestos at a place called Dungon-Dungon 

A corporation, to be known as the Dungon-Dungon Co., is 
now being formed, which will continue to give special attention 
to opening up the asbestos deposits and making this material 
available for market. Its property is located near Laoag, Ilocos 
Norte, about two and one-half miles inland from the sea on a 
stream that is navigable for small craft.—(“Manila Merchants’ 


years 


Associatior %evie ¥.”) 


T the Elmira, Ontario, plant of the Dominion Rubber Sys- 

tem, the spirit of team work has been invoked to speed 
As the success of such a campaign depends 
upon definite individual knowl- 
edge of the collective results, a 
great clock erected show- 
ing the daily production of this 
pairs of footwear. 
advancing hand 
such enthusiasm 


up production. 


was 


factory in 
Watching the 
stimulated 
a little more than three 


has 
that in 
months production has been in- 
creased beyond 2,000 pairs a day, 
commendable record. 
The Miller Rubber Co., 
ron, Ohio, has found a 
comprehensive way to foster en- 
thusiasm and speed up produc- 
tion, with results that are most 


a very 
Ak- 


very 





satisfactory to all concerned. 
The plan is both individually 
stimulative and 


PropucTion CLock. 
and collectively 


hinges upon emulation, which has been said to be the mainspring 


of efficiency. A bonus for the best individual records and com- 





petition between de- 
partments have re- 
sulted in remarkably 
high quality and 
huge quantity of 
product. A 
of percentages 
been arranged 
the workmen 


series 
has 
and 
are 
penalized a certain 
number of points 
for tardiness, ab- 
sence, blemished ar- 
ticles 





and less than 
the average stand- 
ard of quantity. At 
the each 
month prizes are 
awarded for the fol- 


end of 








lowing records: 
100 per cent....$10.00 
per cent.... 7.50 
90 per cent.... 5.00 TEAM Work. 


In addition to these individual rewards, the total average de- 
partment records are posted regularly each month on special bul- 
letin boards to stimulate departmental pride. These bu!letins are 
jealously watched and a keen, friendly rivalry exists. So pro- 
ductive was this plan in the expenditure of more concentrated 
energy that even the change of schedule from a nine to an eight- 
hour day was made at piece-work rates with great increase of 
earnings to the operatives and correspondingly augmented pro- 
duction. Thus it is proved again that work that means certain, 
direct, personal benefit is entered into with all the zest of a 
thrilling game. 

GOODYEAR INCREASES COTTON ACREAGE. 

Pleased with the results of its 1918 campaign, the largest 
grower of Egyptian cotton in America, the Goodyear company, 
is already buying more land to put into this high priced staple. 
This concern has 12,000 acres of the silky cotton in the Salt 
River Valley in Arizona, and next year will plant 2,000 acres 
additional. The crop this year is above normal, it is declared, 
and a small army of Mexicans is at work picking it 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


Copyright, 1918. 


NEW YORK. 

HE somnolence of the market has ceased, the drowsy feel- 
ing which afflicted buyers and sellers until November 11, 
has vanished. In the first place, the Government permits 

the importation of 7,500 tons over and above the 25,000 tons al- 

lowed for the present period, besides which many expect a fur- 
ther increase ‘in the quantities that may be imported after Janu- 
ary 1, some even hope for an early abolition of all import restric- 
tions. At the same time it may be well remembered that next 
year, lack of shipping may have more to do with the total volume 
of imports than any probable Government restrictions. Sellers 
are now asking almost as high prices as the maximum fixed by 
the Government, and buyers who would not buy at lower figures 

a few weeks ago are showing considerable interest in spite of the 

higher quotations. 

“The Dutch East Indies Government has stopped the export 
of rubber, on October 8, 1918,” says the “Straits Budget,” from 
which we also learn that a new department of the Dutch Foreign 
Office has been established to unify economic and foreign policy 
and especially to renew economic relations with the belligerents. 

PLANTATIONS.—Allocated rubber was quoted on November 12 
at 51 cents for Latex and 49 cents for Ribs; April-June ship- 
ments were quoted at 53 cents for Latex and 52 cents for Ribs. 
Free rubber prices were, on November 26, 60 cents for Latex and 
59 cents for Ribs. 

ParAs.—Quotations, with the upward tendency continuing 
strongly, are: Upriver fine, 66 to 68 cents (a month ago 56 to 
58 cents) ; Upriver coarse, 38 to 40 cents (a month ago 30 to 32 
cents) ; Upper caucho ball, 38 to 40 cents (a month ago 30 to 32 
cents) ; Cameta, 26 to 28 cents (a month ago 21 to 22 cents). 

CENTRALS.—Fractional changes only, untouched by the upward 
swing. 


NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, one year ago, 
and allocation and free rubber prices on November 25. Govern- 
ment option prices, c. i. f. New York, are given in the last column. 









Spot Allocated. Free. Gov't. 
PLANTATION HEVEA— Dec. 1, Nov. 25, Nov. 25, Nov. 25, 
1918 1918. 1918. 
First latex crépe....... eocee e ms , 
*Hevea first crépe. ww7s 34 614%@ 63 
Amber crépe No. 1.. @ 52 @ 37 @ 60 
Amber crépe No. 2........ @ 47 @ 56 @ 60 
Amber crépe No. 3.....+-e++e0+5 @ 46 @ 55 @ 58 
Amber crépe Bh Gdeencesncese @ 45 @ 54 @ 57 
Brown crépe, thick clean........ 48 @ 44 @ 53 @ 60 
Brown crépe, thim clean......... 49 @ 42 @ 53 @ 60 
Brown crépe, thin SPERGscoccese 45 @ 38 @ 49 @ 50 
Brown crépe, rolled......... - 3 @ 34 @ 43 @ 44 
Smoked sheet, ribbed “standard | 
MONEY ccccccces 55 @ 52 @ 604%@ 62 
evea ribbed smoked ‘sheets. 
Smoked sheet, plain standard 
Quality ...cccecsccseccceces 
*Hevea plain or smooth smoked{ 52 @ @ @ 61 
BheetS 0... cscccececcsesess 
Unsmoked sheet, standard quality } 
*Hevea unsmoked sheets....... 49 @ 50 @ @ 60 
Colombo scrap No. } ceaas waned 41 @ a @ 46 
Colombo scrap, No. 2.....+e+e+2 39 @ @ @ 44 
BRAZILIAN PARAS— 
Upriver fime .....++ssee0- coocoes 3S @ 58 @ 64 @67 68 
Upriver medium .......+++ee0ee2 50 @ 52 @ a 63 
Upriver coarse . peeneen , 35 @37 34 @ 38 @39 40 
Upriver weak fine...... esccoesee @ @ 43 @ 52 @ 50 
Upper caucho ball......... : 35 @ 33 @ 38 @39 40 
Islands fine ....-+-+eee0. @ 47 @ @ 59 
Islands medium ......... @ 42 @ @ 52 
Islands coarse .....++++« @ 22 @ 27 @ 27 
CeemeGh §cccccsccscessocss @ 23 @ 27 @ 28 
Lower caucho ball.. @ 31 e 34 @ 36 
Peruvian fine .... @ @ 67 
Tapajos fine ....... @ 55 @s8 @ 60 











Bost. Allocated ay? Gov't. 
Jec. 1 Nov. 25, Nov. , Nov. 25, 
AFRICANS— 1917 1918 1918, 1918. 
Niger flake, prime............. a 25 i 28 @ 28 
Benguela, extra No. A, ed ‘ie hae 33 @ 0 @ 33 @ 33 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%4%..... se 26 @ 29 @ 29 
Congo prime, black upper. coe @ GC 45 @ 48 @ 48 
Congo prime, red upper.......... 42 @ 45 @ 48 @ 48 
Rio Nunez ball..........+++ eos 60 @ @ @ 55 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings..... 60 @ @ @ 
Conakry niggers ..........+. soon @ GC @ @ 55 
Massai sheets and strings....... - 600 @ @ a 55 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ...... eccceccccose 35 @ 36 @ 39 @ 39 
Esmeralda sausage ....+++++. coe 3S — OG 36 @ 39 @ 39 
Cent TEE CEORD cccccececcccecece - 34 @ 35 @ 39 @ 39 
Central scrap and strip, 75 per : 

CUE bi6000ns0b00:06060%064060 32 @ 34 @ 34. @35 
Central wet sheet, 25 per cent.. @ @ a 
Guayule, 20% guarantee........ 25 @ 26 i 32 @ 48 
GA, Cccs-ne6 ccvectsdeoess 27 i 35 @ 35 @ 48 

MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads @ 7 @ 37 
NS eee oor @ a @ 37 
Manigoba (basis 30% loss wash- 

IRE ORE GLYINE) occcccccccce ° @ @ a 36% 

Mangabeira thin sheet.......... . @ @ @ 35 
EAST INDIAN— 
BN GE. 6.6. ns000ese6eneneee ° a a a 58 
ROGER GRECES ccccvcscocacese eee @ a @ 54 
Penang block scrap......+.seees e i a a 37 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.......... . a 70 @ a 71 
Colombia .....++++:. veoeee 76 & 58%@ 60 @ 61 
Panama 534%4a@ 5614@ ss @ 59 
Surinam sheet 82 @ a 95 @ 95 
amber @ @ @ 97 
PONTIANAK— 
DAMPGTUNGEREEE cccccccccccesocess 12 @13 a a 15 
POIGMIBGRR cccccccccccececcccecs a a @ 16 
a eer 194%@ @ a 25 
EE earn ctes nests rceeoewes a a a@ 14 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
CS FE dd6ddinesnbsc0seuns 19 @ i @ 28 
Pe SOT ks ccccaeusenes .2.00 @ 2.20 @ 2 3.00 


*Rubber Association of America nomenclature. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
Dullness has characterized the November market 
rubber, a condition that has ruled since the armistice, 


for reclaimed 
in all mar- 
kets for rubber supplies. Buyers have apparently decided to await 
the Government’s final policy with regard to raw materials and 
manufactured products. The release of an additional 7,500 tons 
of rubber imports and the removal and modification of restric- 
tions in the manufacture of certain rubber products is an inidi- 
cation that the Government will soon relieve the industry of all 
restriction. Prices have not changed materially. 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
NoveMBER 25, 1918. 
Subject to change without notice 


Standard reclaims: 


OT. in caine end 40 dees teas Seebseeeanaet 5 @ .40 
EE re eee ee 35 @ .40 
Mechanical ........00.- pendebeedtsibenennkenleeee 12 @ .13 
DL shhiditwihis avvndeneeeiabakdatedtawanekenst Ib. 20 @ .25 
Shoe pict bewionese 5th Olona eo dinate be prea lb. 15 @ .15% 
Tire, Tin <a aN OR (he veweeheeebs veneean 18 @ .18! 
WWE cccccccccscers aca ink: Acenep ahs eee 13 @ .13% 
White oe st Ib. 24 @ .25 





THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B 
rubber and commercial paper, No. 3 William street, 
follows: 

During November the demand for commercial paper has been light, due 
largely to the recent drive for the Fourth Liberty Loan and the United 
War Work Campaign, and the demand for paper has been principally 
from out-of-town barks, the best rubber names going at 6 to 6% per cent, 
and those not so well known 6% to 7 per cent. From now on there is a 
prospect of improving demand and somewhat lower rates, as the money 
market should be easier. 


broker in crude 
York, advises as 


3eers, 


New 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW RUBBER PRICES. 


Novemeer 2. | 


MONTHLY IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE RUBBER 

















mavens Ss am INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
’ TIT ate 1917 1916 MANIGoBA 
Plantations \ 1 Free. AND Totats ToTaLs 
First latex crépe $ 20.41 $0.63 @0.60 $0.64 @0.57 PLANTA- Arrt- Cen- Guay- Matto- For FOR 
Smoked sheet 1918 TIONS. PARAs. CANS. TRALS. ULE. Grosso. 1918. 1917. 
ribbed L\@ .46 61%¥@ 58% .62 @ .55% January tons 15,201 7 «= «6 33... ~=—16,084 = 12,788 
Paras February ...... 9.715 3,108 68 79 120 18 13,108 10,162 
Upriver, fine 66@ 57% .68 @ .66 63 @ .55 $0.80@0.71 March ........ 14,999 1,699 52 122 287 2 17,161 18,624 
Upriver : 8 31 40 @ .36% 42%@ .37 46@ .42 BOE covccceset 12,703 481 58 37 129 17 13,425 13,000 
Islands, fine > .44 59 @ .55 49 @ .45 1@ .60 SE sussantiey 13,783 2,019 174 189 12 16,288 18,411 
Islands parse i 27 @ .26 27%@ 25 33@ .29 June 21,787 2,146 10 12 60 109 24,12 15,096 
Cameta > 2 28 @ .25 27%@ .25 3s@ .31 TY ncndencoent 13,657 2,260 28 88 59 vee 16,092 13,416 
quae seeseese 8,473 1,744 61 32 111 eee 10,421 17,290 
September ..... 4,613 311 124 29 74 a 5,151 13,664 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. CE seccecs 7,299 1,958 150 9 93 wets 9,509 8,970 
GUTHRIE & cO., S IMITED, Singapore, report [October 18, 1918] ape 
The immediate effe f the report issued by the Rubber Commission was (From figures compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
a sharp rise in prices, and the weekly auction opened on Wednesday to a 
strong market MFine pale —~ hs sold up to 58% cents and ribbed smoked 
sheet up to 57 cents—8 and 5 cents, respectively, above last week's top 
prices These highes values were barely maintained, the best prices paid EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS 
in the concluding stage of the sale to-day being 57% cents fur crépe and 
$3% cents per sheet. Clean brown and dark crépes ‘were in good demand DURING AUGUST, 1918. 
at about 4 cents above last week's prices The quantity catalogued was . 
1,260 tons, of which 671 tons changed hands. naw Peas. = 
The following was the course of values ~ 
8 i . Grand 
. Sterling Equivalent EXPORTERS Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. 
In Singapore, per Pound in » 
per Pound.? London General Rubber Co. of Bra- 
Sh a se atte 7K @ 1/93 ccd eneas -kilos 236,784 94,086 93,873 423,257 848,000 
ee fine ribbe B emokec. - - sca 4 4 1 4 “A. Mendes & Co......... 81,593 24,570 44,934 28,963 180,060 
| i re pes wen = _ / 4 > roe Tancredo, Porto & Co...... 111,581 5,122 5,280 58,749 180,732 
Poles = a. wee + : $814 1/ 8% @ 1/9% Stowell & Co.......seeeeeee 63,802 6,564 49,178 30,060 149,604 
a 2 ce. uy S38” i) 222 Sis 322 ON, i acscusandibnita 493,760 130,342 193,265 541,029 1,358,396 
Sin, quod brows 30%, @ 34 ty ist @ 1) 29g ‘Im transit Tquitos........... 7,692 35,691 11,522 40,620” 95,525 
a af @ 3th ae S nie SRS. nsnisnsintsttinioieits 501,452 166,033 204,787 581,649 1,453,921 
Ss rap. Snons 14% > 9% @ (Compiled by Stowell & Co., Manaos.) 
Quoted in S. S. currer 
-_——— - CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
T R AVA. 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS F M J NEW YORK. 
Eight Months Ended ; : 
Aueust August 31, 1918 (The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.] 
T 7 49918. © 1917. #1918. PARAS. 
England 42.00 1,658,000 1,639,000 Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Cameta. Totals. 
United §S 000 3,000 10,377,000) 4 e427 ang Aveust 5l. By the Sergipe, from Manaos. 
Canad 22000 \ ’ . 
ma 5.00 667.000 1,011,000 5,874,000 General Rubber Co.. . ae _— 448,000 448,000 
aa oy 000 663,000 Serremser 10. By the Curvello, from Para and Manaos. 
Australia 00 0 18,000 } : ees eee Giles Sasenees cvsnaed J 212,800 212,800 
Othe ) 519,000 Octoper 17. By the Aug. N. Snow, from Para. 
1 , ) 4,000 13.856.000 General Rubber Co.. 112,000 ....... 13,440 56,000 181,440 
Octoper 31. By the Maud Morey, from Para and Manaos. 
Rat y 746.000 7,181,000 H. A. Astlett & Co.. 162,000 ....... GERD accesce 40,000 251,000 
rere 000 0 144,000 125,000 Poel & Kelly 299,000 45,000 69,500 242,000 ....... 655,500 
cn . , 000 4.931.000 6.085.000 Meyer & Brown 163,500 15,700 89,600 134,000 ....... 403,200 
Ott 00 243.000 465,000 General Rubber Co.. 112,000 112,000 67,200 134,400 67,200 492,800 
wan NovemsBer 11. By the Nat. L. Gorton, from Para. 

Totals 1.288.000 13,064,000 13,856,000 H. A. Astlett & Co.. 4,500 ....... 32,000 12,000 48,500 
> ay 7 Sounee. | Pounps. 
ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF NoveMpBer ¢ By the Shinyo Maru, from Hong IN« —s 14. By the Kenkon Maru, No. 8, 

a Kong | from obe, via Yokohama 
NEW YORK I. f. Johnstone & Co...... sandecanens 25,500 |Kaufman Rubber Co..............06. 33,020 
GUAYULE, I Nove wner ¢ Ry the Tjisondari, from —— go me: : 
- eee, oa Mileeeieiee MT OM  cnsucucusens 38,080 2Arrived at Tacoma. 
( t the mirante No 6 r a eres > > 
| Pas I Novemser 7. By the Kaisha Maru, from Singa- TO NEW YORK. 
Continent al-M i er ( 97,000 pore Octoper 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Singa- 
t seit ¢ Akr from Eagle |Gener © Meter Ciiccccccsee 571,200 pore 
Novem! an . ASS S50 Sane” ifred, Stera & ¢ man 230,720 801,920 |Poel & Kelly ............... 208,080 
( : \f i 68.000 NovemsBer 7. By the Ning Chow, Fred. Stern & sic 153,000 
NovEMBER 7. { By the Ning Chow J. T. Johns oa x SR ene 40,320 401,400 
‘from the Fz East: 252,000 25 3 b fro 7enang 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT | By the Karimata, Tec: (- ™ Aneienapngieso dareteseaes 
PACIFIC COAST AS REPORTED. from the Far East: 56,000 | Alden’s Successors, Limited... 11,160 
is - . 7 By the Arabia Maru, = ty \ . Soap ppeepene 46,800 
PLANTATIONS ee ee ho ee wes Bast: 197,120 |Witliam H. Stiles. ... 22.1122. 14,040 72,000 
Sepremst the Oranje. fr San Fran 7 oe ee tent: 4,480 Octoper 29. By the Suki Maru, from Singapore, 
: rO a, eee , Manila: 

cise By the Taika Maru, » = 

Geneedl ft P 1.006.000 | “tren the fer East: 33,600 iF. H. Henderson & Se. reer 10,440 

Ocranen 18 | the Koan Maru, from Far . A “ Meyer & Brown.............. 108,180 
oes Novemser 8. By the Ning Chow, from Yoko- |. Littlejohn & Co........... 155,520 

y 10.800 hama: Poel & Reilly... ....-ceccccces 108,720 

J. T. Johnstone & 110,8 Poel & Kelly psceesveseshenccesaes 45,000 |Rubber Trading Co........... 151,920 
Octoper 23 By the Matswura Maru, from Far Novemser 21 Ry the I ast Wind. from San |Ed. Maurer & Co............ 239,400 

East Francisco Willina Bs Bs cccevcccees 67,500 841,680 
J. T. Johnstone & vow 38,500 |poel & Kelly 48,000 *Octoser 30. By the Eastern Light, from Ba- 

Ocroser 23. By the Tenpaisan Maru, from Far - tavia, via Kobe: 
East | PEED didhteasévddbndeveteantassees 363,780 
5: @Nlcsene & Co. _.. 4600 (CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT |Variou 
Octoser 30. By the Suki Maru, from Singa PACIFIC COAST AS STATED _*Transshipped by the Hosei Maru from Hong 
pore ’ ong. 
Meyer & Brown 119,400 BY SHIPS’ MANIFESTS. NovemsBer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Deli, via 
Poel & Kelly 145,000 SEATTLE AND TACOMA. Yokohama: - 
Fred. Stern & Co 20,160 284,560 PLANTATIONS. Alden’s Sucegssors, Limited... 28,080 
Nov: 3y the Rembrandt, from Batavia: S.wured 180 pe o th - le. Robinson & Co. ........-5006: ,800 
wy Oe, lieprdinpesaesices 44,800 (Figured 1 é nym oat . wich = > e) Fred. Stern & Co...........- 3,600 33,480 
ty the City ‘of Key West, from TO KITCHENER, ONTARIO. Pounns. Novemaer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Penang, 


Singapore 
Poel & Kelly . suvauesaea 


General Rubber Co 2 986. $00 3,030,800 


Ocroser 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Kobe, via Yokohama: 
via Yokohama: Transshipped from Yokohama. 


Kaufman Rubber Co.........0-eeeees 81,000 


Alden’s Successors, Limited... 5,400 
Fred. Stern & Co.......+..+- 28,800 








34,200 





a 





CrhOOMQrO ene é 


ou eva a 
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Pounps. Pounps. 
NovemBer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Port| Alden’s Successors, Limited... 5,240 
Dickson, via Yokohama: OO Gn oncecncanes ees 5,400 
ee ee OP SM, ows ctneeeencesagewnc 32,400 = Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
*‘NovemBer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Port GM -singwines sedate eateanhes 56,700 67,340 


Swettenham, via Yokohama: 
Alden’s Successors, Limited... 86,940 


Robinson & Co.......+..+++ 24,120 111,060| J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 112,500 
*NovemBer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Singa-| Fred. Stern & Co...........- 160,200 
ere, via Yokohama: The B, F. Goodrich Co......s 812,340 
Chas. T. Wilson & Co........ 108,720 Rubber Importers and Dealers 
Ed. Maurer & Co............ 5,760 Tie Uh  «cks cthebguseekeeé 35,100 
"ff a Saeaarayees 22,520 137,000; Alden’s Successors, Limited... 140,940 1,261,080 
*Arrived at Seattle. NovemBer 14. By the Kenkon Maru, from 
. GUTTA Kobe, via Yokohama: 
TTA. P ; L. Littlejohn & Co........... 50,400 
a 7. By the Ning Chow, from Yoko-| The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
ham GA nwes dc leansesenénsncdeas 5,940 56,340 


United Malay sian Rubber Co. (Gutta siak.) 75,600 


TO SEATTLE, WASH. 
Octoser 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Bela- 
wan, via Yokohama: 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...... 66,060 
Octoser 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Penang, 
via Yokohama: 
Alden’s Successors, Limited... 225,000 
Peet & BOMy cc ccccccccccscce 4,680 
Fred. Stern & Co........+-+s 1,980 231,660 


Novemper 7. By the Ning Chow, from Singa- 


| pore, via Yokohama: 


S 


TO WATERTOWN, MASS. 
NovemsBer 7. By the Ning Chow, from Singa- 
pore, via Yokohama: 
BOOS TOT Cie cccccesesccccecevsce 441,080 
TO VANCOUVER. 
Octoper 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Singa- 


pore, via Yokohama: 
Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited..... 37,980 








Octozer 25. By the Arabia Maru, from Singa- SAN FRANCISCO. 
pore, via Yokohama: PLANTATIONS. 
ng AS. ereeeeetie Ocronsx 30. By the Shinyo Maru, from Hong 
“ae >> g 
Alden’s Successors, Limited: :. 81820 Rubber Trading Co........-. 14,080 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber enderson & Co....... 145,080 159, 120 | 
Ti  onedecuntsenesceecases 51,30 NovemBer 1. By the Re brands, be Batavia: 
8 T. ” Johnst« One & Ceicccccsce 106, 360 404,640} Winter, Son & Co.......+.... 320 | 


Octoser 29. By the Suki Maru, from Singa- 
pore, via Manila: 


Alden’s Successors, Limited. 42,480 
Curry, McPhillips & Co....... 53,280 
| Littlejohn BH COs cccccccses 170,100 
Pred. Stern & Co... .cccccces 23,080 

T. Johnstone & Co........ 256,860 


‘he Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
38,880 


Meyer & Brown.............. 30 760 100,080 
oe 6. By the Venezuela, from Hong 


Rubber “Tradin i edecncn ae 17,460 

Pe Cc we ceevce saves 4,500 | 

Alden’s Successors, Limited... 4,500 26,460 | 
NovemsBer 6. By the Bintang, from Batavia: 

es Seen Ge Gillin ded kwsecantaceccuees 87,840 


NoveMBER 15. By the Kawi, from Batavia: 


United Malaysian Rubber Co.. 50,580 635,260 8 9 oy Sepals ie aa eet sats aia lanl: 57.420 


5Octoper 30. By the Eastern Light, from Singa- 
pore, via Kobe: 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. ...cccccccsces 112,680 


’Transshipped by the Hosei Maru from Hong 
Kong. 
Novemper 7. By the Ning Chow, from Deli, 
via Yokohama 





1Footnote.—The figures under this head and ur 
der Crude Rubber Arrivals at Pacific Coast as Re. 
ported, have been obtained from different sources; | 
repetitions may, therefore, occur. 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 


Port oF New Orveans, La.—Ocroser, 1918. 











he Goodyear Tire § tub ee 86,406 
The Goodye ar Tire « Rubber “0 6,400 ieennainn tat ain 
Novemper 7. By the Ning Chow, from Penang,| India rubber ..........-+. 134,400 $18,819 | 
via Yokohama: Gutta percha ..........00. 367,360 66,125 | 
J. T. Johnstone & Co. .....ceeeeeeeees 61,200} “ . —| 
NoveMBER 7 By the Ning Chow, from Port PEE: dined dvetotwdaks 501,760 $84, 944 | 
Swettenham, via Yokohama: EXPORTS ernanes None None | 


Port oF District oF MICHIGAN. 


IMPORTS: Pounpbs, VALUE. 
India rubber ........+.e++. 336,194 $150,439 
Manufactures of indiarubber. ....... 408 

SOME cb cvrnsdovsscvces $150,847 

Exports: 

[Rubber scrap ccccccccceces 6,784 $794 
India rubber boots—pairs.. 6,252 21,033 
| India rubber shoes—pairs.. 2,056 1,686 
Automobile tires .......... ssev'see 34,342 
Other rubber tires......... seseuue 1,850 
Belting, hose, etc.......... Kdet-eee 5,226 
Druggists’ rubber sundries... ....... 3,065 
All other manufactures of 

SD SGRREE ccccccccaces a eee 12,949 

WEED skvacenceeeusvess $80,945 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB- 
BER STATISTICS. 


The import and export figures by countries 


usually published in this table are withheld by the 
British Government, 





IMPORTS, 
September, 1918. 
“Z on — 
UN MANUFACTURED— Pounps. z. 
Crude rubber: 
At— 
CE Sctcesenneneanegien 2,747,900 304,063 
re 5,171,800 $82,363 
I se tant edit nie ie 7,919,700 886,426 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
t— 
London and Liverpool.... 
EXPORTS. 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
From 
RR ree 18,400 747 
BOE eos cacceinwewnay 224,400 9,816 
WE wesesceetedaseens 242,800 10,563 
REEXPORTS. 
| Crude rubber: 
From— 
DP surance teen nageeus 1,895,500 206,778 
EMVGSPOEE ccccccccccceeces 103,000 14,269 
BN antes cdaddveneoas 1,998,500 221,047 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: 
From— 
London and Liverpool..... rere? ar 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1918. (BY COUNTRIES.) 


Belting, 
Hose and 
EXPORTED TO— Packing. 
Evrore: Value. 
Azores and Madeira Islands........ $29 
errr TTS eT rer TTT ery Tee wien 
ome Se ee 23,935 
GS woccceccees subénetenaece 
Greece . TeTTTTTCTTiTT er 
Iceland and Faroe Islands.......... eens 
DE cas ecosbdcs cbccocceeseceees 9,973 
Netherlands rey racers 580 
DE pivedectscesveoaunecduovens 387 
Portugal . —sbseseshidceitneawns 2,657 
i 2h Pe. ése eves eswaweseu 16,600 
Spain ...... aSe46 cbse be eCCe DOORS 7,087 
Sweden ...... 46S 24S OCbdeRRERSS oo mas 
TE OE EOE Te 4,400 
United Kingdom— 
DEE cichd bddedeneetanewodnnt 458,074 
DEL svadkéeuacouvnesensensesee 2,717 
Bete, BOON oc cccccvece $526,439 
Norta AMERICA: 
IE | os cctecdienecerdoovennes $1,140 
EY BEOMEIED ccc cc cccessecscce 736 
CL dd debandhnass 6enesenbvaess 539,496 
Central American States— 
RE MED cxccdecorescercuceses 4,491 
i ea i ee a eae 4,078 
DED ca6dxneckecaredeabeces 9,761 
terre 11,553 
DT cttemdrsee cence gneenese 127,755 
PP ccceccccecccce Joececoece 8,732 
REE itnnedctndnadvadesgadieees 339,506 
Miquelon, Langley, etc............. 9 
Newfovndland and Labrador........ 21,212 








Druggists’ Tires. All Other 
Boots Shoes Rubber ——— —, Manu Soctures 

~ — —— —~ Sundries. Aut nobile All Other. of Rubber. Total 

Pairs Value Pairs Value. Value. Value. Value. V ee. Value. 
- 113 $69 se $72 $17 $187 

$4 3 6 lela er denen 713 72 
NY rr eee ee $47,746 661,648 $57,697 1,031,684 5.736,160 
a 2,000 eecnae 59 2,059 
8.893 6,188 65 aes 38 228 11,635 
680 4,896 8 5,913 7,244 182,982 282,787 
ae me 215 Citexun 795 
12 77 21 525 125 13,119 14,254 
nae . 1,138 15,448 6,311 6,27 31,828 
1,848 240 ope 94,264 rrerr 15,032 135,136 
“<< eels  -wetenen 1,468 12,233 49,100 35,321 105,209 
a ceeeten ee sae , ema e 299 299 

cesetes 20,192 10,334 12,241 26,975 
131,96¢ 455,946 250,500 128,457 142,308 618,071 36,676 1,300,981 3,140,513 
obtedes 9,671 8,894 besave oy ee eens 463 12,074 

1,391,038 $4,384,715 298,064 $158,865 $213,022 $1,460,518 $157,191 $2,599,413 $9,500,763 
117 $220 774 $876 $832 $409 $490 $2,174 $6,141 
eves apesees 21,389 20,620 602 3,469 1,111 1,731 28,269 
84,093 254,837 166,601 168,399 206,490 1,766,518 92,707 1,474,078 4,502,52 
oeeenes 48 32 1,351 4,018 1,631 1,945 13,468 

aA 1,614 1,577 2,492 7,039 1,415 8,630 25,231 

Tr 4,389 5,662 1,078 19,602 1,660 4,323 42,086 
20 85 2,975 2,656 2,344 1,042 39 10,911 29,630 
6,783 8,402 15,304 13,989 7,409 137,609 10,115 38,010 343,289 
coe esee ene 1,134 22,319 18,780 $1,097 
215 1,256 22,567 21,630 66,157 777,984 48,019 178,613 1,433,165 
2,610 7,835 1,083 2 31 osaenke 235 802 
53,409 141,364 105,565 83,368 959 "11,397 1,065 20,564 279,929 
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EXPORTED TO 


NortH AMERICA 
West I es 
British 
Barbados 
lam 


Trinidad and Tobag 


Other British 
Cuba . 
Danish ..... 
Dominican Repub! 
Dutch aoe 
Frenct 
Haiti 
Totals, Nor 
SoutH AMER 
Argent 
Bolin 
Brazil 
I inds 














Fre h 
Hongkong 
lapan 
Russ n Asia 
Totals, A 
Ore 4 
I tis Oce a 
Aust 
New t 
Othe sriti 
Frer ‘ 
Gert . 
Philippine Isla 
Totals, Ocea 
AFRICA 
British Africa 
Wes 
South 
East 
French Africa 
Liberia , 
Med gascar 
M cc 
Portuguese Africa 
Egypt 
Tota \ 
Grand totals, 1917 
Grand totals, 1916-1 
Grand totals, 1915-1 
Grand totals, 1914-1 
Grand totals, 1913-1 


Grand 


Grand totals, 

Grand totals, 1910-1 
Grand totals, 1909-1 
Grand totals, 1908 
Grand totals, 7 
Grand totals, 1s OE 
Grand totals, 1905 
Grand totals, 191 4 
Grand totals, 1903 
Grand totals, 19°2 
Grand totals, 1901 
Grand totals, 1900 


States separately after 


totals, 1912-13 


09 


og 


07 
06 


1912 





























Belting 
Hose an B s. Shoes. 
Packing —— —~ ey eae —, 
Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 
686 9 42 1,855 
‘ 12 { 1,716 
8 2,762 
3 3,236 
438 069 48,447 
: 710 
- 5 ) 814 
ch +6 392 
ceveces 1,158 810 
1 ¢ 2 2 
$1 7 147,710  $415,17 418,946 $381,355 
$154.8 8 $56 2,137 $9,626 
76 328 S 035 362 16 
59 6 347 4,58 
27/146 33 1,125 
7) s 5 691 
604 
‘704 7 64 9 
7 é 734 6,856 
® 24 ¢ 633 5 
¢ 767 $13,7 72,78 $52,677 
$56,97 é $32 7 $1,557 
62 
72 62 
61,846 126 437 4,482 3,167 
72.584 4 a 
. 552 1.885 4,267 2,82 
614 6.614 2.787 7,978 32 
. 2 6 
42,87 7 ¢ $1 0,128 $41,024 
$26 24 819 $2,489 75,461 $46,747 
64 7,692 378 37 13,474 
32 2.362 1,793 
716 2.897 3,306 
3 7 l¢ 371 1,492 
< 575 78 255,496 177,261 
$462,757 ( $26,666 57,958 $244,073 
- 41 $48 
5 1,677 $5,75 46,248 34,086 
2 45 ee eeeee 
03 7 
pe ptt states x. “soeed , apeiiee 
360 pontawe 
$547,482 6 46,289 $34,134 
1, 598 1,244,170 $913,128 
455 3,356,484 1,716,225 
,130 1,976,896 1,046,102 
8,727 2,219,900 2,053,560 
1,361 2 1,634,258 834,289 
109,528 274 "330 2,231,467 1,163,953 
Boots and Shoes 
— eed a 
Pairs. 
$2,315,484 2,545,076 $1,502,890 
SZ1GSSI6 8 —s accccce 3,984,332 2,219,430 
1,960,825 eecesce 3,791,084 1,984,739 
1,498,445 pouseve 2,396,435 1,292,673 
1,347,775 oeeceee 3,080,253 1,614,290 
1,253,369 2,310,420 1,231,898 
1,221,159 2,693,690 1,505,082 
994,100 2,390,539 1,214,342 
880,010 2;310,420 1,231,898 
819,985 2,307,401 1,056,491 
634,146 2,594,708 1,046,315 
SFSS sed saaee 1,459,100 724,015 


"Tires were not specifically reported before 1910-11. 


Druggists’ 


Rubber 
Sundries. 
Value. 


$408,22 





oe 
1 6 
> 





‘Automob ile. 


Value. 


19,391 
109,097 
105,373 
25,991 
,336,233 
6,939 
61,684 
9.034 
36,474 

13,091 


~ 


$4,474,713 


*” 


,649,840 








$753,286 


_ 4, ety $77. 671 





201 


3,943,220 


$2,657,809 


2,085,107? 





Tires. 


Value. 


23 Cd mt OO DO 





155,0: 


$253,33 





oe 
All Other. 


All Other 


— 57) 


6ouw 
oo. 





Manufactures 
of Rubber. 
Value. 


Total 
Value. 


$9,707,020 


$2,263,173 
57,429 
967,884 
1,261,066 


307, "599 
162,054 


$5,522,453 











ane $2,536 
$40,147 163,510 
pee 62 
1.588 2,205 
636 6,506 
52,057 $72,021 
6,79 226,615 
2,952 56,331 
37,653 480,981 
178 4,128 
4,395 23,127 
106,031 580,458 
1,763 1,894 
534 17,292 
$254,724 $2,137,666 
$197,118 $1,447,328 
105,805 1,178,739 
866 19,009 
2,085 19,553 
1,110 8,086 
170,982 1,531,758 
$477,966 $4,204,472 
$1,083 $40,628 
81,419 1,355,364 
379 22,368 
208 2,607 

74 79 

247 $50 

12 125 
1,128 45,637 
eos 360 





$32,933 


$84,663 


$1,467,718 





$1,130, _ 


611, 458 


$546,833 
592,470 





$6,194,816 
509 


729,643 
2,966,144 
2,572,375 
3,729,643 
2,299,875 
1,781,941 
1,727,527 


$32,540,092 
29,875,349 
33,881,964 
13,653,531 
11,008,493 
12,511,548 


$11,167,289 


3,017,268 


*Druggists’ rubber sundries were not specifically reported before 1917-18. 
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OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 




















August. 
pare ae ee , 
1917. 1918. 
“Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: 
India rubbe 
From— 
seca ase 101,881 $39,242 possess ee 
United King OUR ccccocsee GORE Ee 3,676,166 54,948 $21,312 
, ievoss e 704,438 457,242 731,466 358,456 
68,235 28,734 pea 
52,691 24,310 106,380 32,085 
2,728,898 992,279 562,559 
1,174,208 522,256 ‘ oecesee 
171,850 72,390 67,142 29,451 
24,351,736 14,696,228 14,444,522 6,492,061 
5,681,450 3,5 3,449,469 1,383,705 
Other countrie 42,131 707,288 399,494 
Dedie « .vksccccsssessss G4ERIN 21,466,582 $9,279,123 
3a ‘ eer 354,498 73,684 44,395 
a: 600,051 58,686 23,474 
Jelutong (Pontianak). * <a 1,947,716 125,847 
Telutong (Pontianak).dutiable 1,816,740 114,372 = ..ees- Stet 
Gutta percha ...........free 112,059 2,217 4,900 
OE oo candunan ... 44,058,484 23,548,885 $9,477,739 
Rubber scrap ............+. 1,827,674 621,564 43,167 
Totals, unmanufactured. 45,886,158 $24,717,77 24,170,449 $10,520,906 
MANvFActTureD—dutiable 
India rubbe: and itta per Cha cc ceeee $80,835 ccctees $53,609 
India rubber substitu _ aint 677 1,248,731 171,957 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 


MANUFACTURED— 
Automobile titres: 














To— = . 
France ...-..esccescccess ar 8 8=—s heen $2.35 
Russia 2 Europe.......- “pes 
United Kingdom conn 8,073 
COE ccnccesecoesccees 189,82 
WEG sc cccccccssccceees 48,954 
CO ccc cndesesescenseese pg kali 
Argentina .......++.> ose epeeeae 8,7 
Srazil icekt deecuatwene oceeees 23,381 
CED castacensvaveoeseoes nemnee piamene se 
British India . eine mess semana 8,091 3 
Dutch East I: occcece 47,141 47,65 
Australia 45,294 116,54 
New Zealand 58,102 159,469 
Philippine Islands ....... 14 132 475 
3ritish South Africa...... seeeees 32 osesene aad 203 
Other countries ..... “sey ‘em~s 103,92 pases ee 387,891 
ER: cv cckcnneavenesese mendes $971,751 eeessee $1,566,589 
All other tives... ccccccccess onenene 59,365 obsekes 64,667 
Scrap and old..........++.. 114,886 11,488 81,629 4,265 
PPT eee 232,090 40,012 172,516 31,549 
Relting, hose and packing... . 369,669 cenetes 444,210 
Rubber boots ......... pairs "83,784 262,984 33,418 113,583 
Rubber shoes ... «++ Pairs 140, 552 93,877 231,161 641,529 
Druggists’ rubber sundries. . , 64,926 nenees 68.750 
Other rubber manufactures. benetiee 430,668 ebesden 640,525 

Totals, manufactured... errs = eeaceee $3,575,667 
Fountain pens ...... number 29,241 $19,641 13,109 $9,328 

EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
UNMANUFACTURED— 

BGG GUUNSE cccccccccescce 242.576 $144,966 ape $118,502 
Rubber scrap ...........++:5 16,480 896 ress ae 

Totals unmanufactured. 259,056 $145,862 229 484 $118,502 
MANUFACTURED— 

De GEE vicccceonencse re $48 edeadatek a $7,042 
Substitutes, elasticon, etc... onaenne 3 éenees reese 
Totals, manufactured . Séese $51 - 7,042 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


MANUFAcTURED— 





To— 
Alaska: 
Belting, hose and packing. sienna $19,348 weenie $8,130 
Boots and shoes...... pairs 11,111 34,036 10,133 24,517 
Other rubber goods....... pounce 6,844 sage 4,776 
NEE scnst cach ticking eailes $60,288 ....... $37,423 
To— 
Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and porns. iit $7,779 $9,637 
Automobile tires ... eeceree 64,418 62,334 
Ct CE sedudakideaune 7,155 534 
Other rubber goods....... 21,700 7,223 
ae os eanebes $101,052 vameene $79,728 





To— 
Philippine Islands: 





Belting, hose and packing. watees $6,169 

Boots and shoes......pairs 64,856 39,837 

TED cccccccccccecoseses 0 0 ese 61,375 

Other rubber goods...... - 14,675 
eee ee $122,416 
To _ 

Porto Ric . 
Belting, hose and packing. $3,284 
Automobile tires es 28,677 
Coe WUD ccsstvscnqenss 1,( 54 
Other rubber goods....... 7,488 

WOE vccdesvacesssnss $40,503 





$9,937 
ss 143,153 
83,054 


$236,144 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA. 


The import and export figures by countries usually 


are withh 1eld by the Canadian Government 


published in this table 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER, 











July. 
1917 1918. 
— LT aT, 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
, CE sieved enuadneketen 3,936 $3,092 jmennewn nese 
Rubber and gutta ‘perc ha crude 
aoutchouc or ind lia rubber.... 951,308 552,707 1,856,041 $763,024 
Rubber, recovered ...........-: 182,891 29,496 191,277 33,055 
lard rubber, in sheets and rods 14,272 9,456 825 867 
Rubber sul stitut ot es ubaienesins 33,036 4,174 91,381 19,384 
Rubber, powdered and rubber or 
gutta percha waste........0.0: 105,362 7,946 411,918 31,486 
Rubber thread, not covered..... 1,708 2,51 2,588 3,822 
UE < wun nt, biidlatemnledie-nk 1,292,513 $609,387 2,554,030 $851,638 
MN CN CALC RS I Rg 2 313,807 143,879 49,018 34,075 
MANUFACTURED—dutiable: 
i Be GR, 4 aki oe hanno enue $18,004 $15,176 
Ee See ae 6,094 18,912 
Waterproof cl thing 41,467 20,002 
Hose, lined with rubber 13,879 10,830 
ne i CE ciccsccbesess  sercess 316 65 
weg Pinenenge +264 8,104 jawe ee 9,298 
res of rubber for all vehicles... ....... SEED 80 6 e haa divx 101, 499 
Ra bber cement and 
tures of india rubber ond | gutta 
SOTCRA—"B. ©, Po cocccccccccece bee a 88,967 11 
Hard rubber sheets............. 14,272 9,456 a 
Hard rubber, unfinished, in tubes i 
for oa Ws cis avckosese ccemawe 16 ,231 
Webbir ver one inch wide.... ....... ff are 27,414 
PD cus edmeteusdespiaes 14,272 $471,855 $331,164 





july. 
aitiialitbinsiniiean 
1917 1918. 
eat _ at se 
Produce Reexports Prov luce Reexports 
of of Foreign of of Foreign 
Canada Goods. Canada. Goods. 
MANUFACTURED— Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Belting ‘ebewnse $6,803 ose $9 oseenee 
|g Same Reateds 3715 esa 
Boots and shoes................ 33,822 37,321 aie 
CT Sisvephcciebhbaneedeed iar 3,659 jana 
BEE: Achntbntnnesiverinnenrses 59,100 4,771 73,089 «$3,596 
WE Sbttesnickssdeekeanteses 56,427 Seeeeee 2 Sas — 
All other—n. 0. p.....cscececes 5,239 567,193 9. 384 "11,726 
SE isibarbdindeacwandcas "$165,925 $571,964 $149 “4 
IS Ss cra ticarsacunscokeiucs 156,005 ; . $3'849 — 





UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


The import and export figures by countries usua 








table are withheld by the British Government. 
IMPORTS, 
Septe 
e 1917, 
UN MANUFACTURED— — . 
Pounps. £. 
eo ee ree 10,533,300 1,294,030 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 48,000 1,437 
POD See wescanchececes 296,100 53,967 
oS cick cete ant 10,877,400 1,349,434 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes...... doz, pairs 7,419 13,869 
Carriage tires and tubes........ osesces 1,312 
Automobile tires and tubes..... 53,758 
Motorcycle tires and tubes..... 380 
Bicycle tires and tubes........ 720 
SENN WENO cacscccevscvccs 1,309 
NE Ki ds dackiboctisividenat 7,419 70,348 


lly published in this 


mber. 





ae 
1918. 
Pounp c 

8,670,600 954,606 
813,900 164,358 


9,484, 500 1,118,364 


208 792 


208 «© $6,226 
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EXPORTS. 
September. 
1917 1918 
UN MAN UFACTURED— ——--—- ~S  ——__ 
: Pounps. £ Pounps. z. 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.... 1,373,200 24,079 263,300 11,363 
MANUFACTURED— 
Waterproof clothing .. es omsees 60,976 rer 43,903 
Boots and shoes......doz. pairs 8,824 9,322 7,809 11,813 
Insulated wire ...... 00806 pdeeeae 3,959 nemes 8,823 
Submarine cables seuneee omees nied 45,214 
Carriage tires and tubes 8,552 errr 14,274 
Automobile tires and tubes 114,923 aeenaxa 144,778 
Motorcycle tires and tubes eseee .Y -: ree 11,021 
Bicycle tires and tubes.... : ; 32,323 cueeene 13,008 
Other manufactures of india 
rubber ... ° s¥eceees meee 106,839 enknune 110,838 
Totals .. . 8,824 349,316 7,809 403,672 


EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


UN MANUFACTURED 


Crude rubber 


o 4,558,100 577,225 2,180,800 241,914 
Gutta percha ........ 37 Scene eece 


24,200 4,03 





Totals ... : , 4,582,300 581,262 2,180,800 241,914 
MANUFACTURED 

foots and shoes doz. pairs 19 a4 see 
Waterproof clothing 40 one 
Insulated wire : ee 9,382 ‘ eeeveee 
Automobile tires and tubes ° ,049 2,760 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 393 es 

Totals 32,948 2,760 





THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
Copyright, 1918. 
NEW YORK, 
HE tendency is upward, at least in some lines. The fact 
that makers of auto tires under six inches can now make 


seventy-five per cent of their former output, instead of the 
fifty per cent to which they have been limited for some time, is 
expected to have an influence on scrap prices. Shipping facili- 
ties, it is thought, will be somewhat better, which will improve 
the general demand 


Boots AND SHOES An increase in the movement is noticeable 


at, say, around, 8% cents, while really good iots are worth 9 


cents, c. i. f. mills 
InNER Tupes.—A very light demand with prices practically 

unchanged. 
MECHANICALS As dull as ever, prices the sam« 

Tire B white tires are selling at 534 and even 6 cents. 


Mixed tires cannot be had now for less than 5% cents 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
NovemBer 25, 1918. 





Prices s ect t change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
BE OEE, nn co bedeeeeteeenesseenaceusedeececess lb. $001IKY@ 01K 
BOGE GUE GRGEBs cocccccececececcocecoseeceeoeoeses lb. 08% @ 08% 
TEE GUUED cececceccecceseccessceesecesesess lb. 07 @ it 
Pn PO . 10090650000 0eseeeoenseeseuens lb. 06 @ .06! 
HARD RUBBER. 
Battery jars, black compound..........sseeseeeeees Ib, .02 @ 
Bees B, WOME TORI c ccc ccccccccccscscceccesesces Ib. 25 @ .26 
INNER TUBES. 
Bie. 8, GE Betts ccccccccccvccccccccesccecestecs Ib. 22 @ .22% 
BOW SOURED cc cccccccccccecscosececescese Ib. 24 @ 24% 
ee, DS . coacceceavesoececssedeusescuosoesescevesss ib. 114@ .11% 
it ‘i eeda Naat sendenabveccdabasnadenpaierds Ib 11%@ 11% 
MECHANICALS. 
Black scrap, mixed, No. 1.........ccceecccscccecces . 0S%@ 
No. 2 b 04 @ 
Car GPTIngs occccccccccccccccevccsccescoccs 000 cM 0S @ 
BOE ccccccescecccccceccesccceceseoccoeses concle 04 @ 
Horse-shoe pads ..ccccccccccccseccccccsscccscccees b 04 @ 
Hose, air-brake ........- ; OS%@ OS% 
fire, cotton lined........ . .02K%@ 
GRGGSR ccccescce | 02%@ 
Insulated wire stripping, fr . 04 @ 
nee TTT TTT CTT TERETE LILLE . .01K%@ 
POG ccc gecesccevcccccccceccecccescoseccoecees b 01%@ 
Red aerap, Ne. Bacccccccccccccccccceccvsccccececs Ib. 09%@ .10 
No. 2....: eT Te Tt Ib. 06 @ .06% 
White scrap, No. Bocccccccccccsccccccccsesccccees Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Bs Bode cecesceccanceeeeesececseseese Ib 09 @ 









PNEUMATIC: 
SN I I i ite ite ered ee na 09% @ 

: No. 2... iwbenen 06%@ .06% 
err evoccecccces .04%@ 
Standard white suto.. 0S4@ 
Standard mixed Seeegcveseoes 0S @ 

Stri ped, unguaranteed ..........+. .04 
White, be Gn ccccccseces ° . Ke 
M: & W. and U.S 0s%@ 
 Rtéwndwarka vodwe whee seeseenese here 05K%@ 06 
SOLID: 
Carriage cccccccccccsccce Ccccceccccccces eocccces Ib, 05S%4@ 
DT tcscbtneenatshebeseednne Seeosnassesuns er 02 @ 
WEE Gsndeduenbanssnsesaws eveces - see lb. 0s%e@ 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright, 1918. 
NEW YORK. 

UE to the signing of the armistice, to the decision of the 

committee not to fix prices, and to the Government's for- 
bidding domestic and foreign short selling there have been vio- 
lent fluctuations during the past month in the New York cotton 
market. On October 30, middling uplands was 30.75 cents, on 
November 25, it was 29.75 cents. 

Sea Istanp Cotton.—Market continues very quiet, with little 
or no cotton changing hands, such little demand as there is being 
at lower figures than owners are willing to accept. Every now 
and then small distress lots are offered, indicating that it would 
pay mills to send orders in force for a few days, provided they 
need any cotton. Average extra choice sells for 70 cents at New 
York. 

Cotton Fasrics.—The market has been lifeless with no change 
in prices. Present prices on hose and belting duck will remain 
the same until January 1. While Government business has sub- 
sided, the mills are sold ahead on regular orders to next July, 
and it is not reasonable to look for change in prices for the next 
six months. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
NoveMBER 25, 1918. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


AIRPLANE AND BALLOON FABRICS: 
Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch........... yard None 
No. 4, 3834-inch.........+0. $0.47%4 @ 
ASBESTOS CLOTH: 


3rake lining, 2% lbs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
i Ib. 





CO. 0s onscgcsneossccunsscsses 85 @ 
2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser 
WD  sucevetencesesecesaseacaes r 30 @ 
BURLAPS: 
Bete POE ccccsecivteccessntoets 06ast 100 yards 11.16 @ 
Se GOSS oc coccscccesavesssscccetesesewessesoss 11.38 @ 
40— 7Y-OUMCE 2... cece eees Ce nreccccesesocoeseseces 13.25 @ 
GB SOURED ccc ccccccccccccceccccccecce eosccccece 13.40 @ 
GB—1D-CUMES ccccccccccccccccecccccces eecccccccccs 16,20 « 
GEES ckiavvkcrtedevetescegeseenseneeeade 16.50 @ 
Gham FHP SCRMES ccccccccceccccscesccccccceesoeceose None 
GS—— SOURCE oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccescesccs ee None 
45— 9%-ounce e0escevescese -- 18.00 @ 
GON 066056500 ss 07s cees cnevscesevesecsese 22.50 @ 
DRILLS: 
SB-inch Z.00-yard ..cccccccccccccccccscscescece yard .304%@ 
GB-dmeh Z.47-FOSE cccccccccccccccvcceccaccccesscese .25's@ 
SEGROR SESE ccccocecccectcceectcescccsececses 324%@ 
ee ere re ee 314%@ 
GRERE BSS SESE 0 ccccccccscescecsessccxdecsce sess 40 @ 
DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.............+. yard 31 @ 
SB-imch 1.74-yard ...cccccccccccsccscccccscesvcesse 35's @ 
72-INChH 16.66-OUNCE ...ccccccccsccesccsccccsccseees 6654 @ 
72-inch 17-Z1OUNCE ..cccccccscccccccsscccccessccce 687s @ 
MECHANICAL * 
TRO ceccccescccccesccoccecscceseseseeseseos pound +.62% 
40-inch, 10-OUNCE ....cccccccccccscccccccceseeses 7.64% 
DOS cecccesccessecceccccoscscscsacsevees esses 7.62% 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
BOE cocccccesccscceccevesececccsescensesseess yard 30 @ 
PT cccceccesaconceseteseseseeetiesseod yard 3 @ 
PUD 6 ccccccccccsdceccecencesesss secsesctsee yard 34 @ 
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OSNABURGS 

5 I OD bincccdes be eens ccvteceecenees yard 
EY SEE oke-50 hoes 0b encase ceseebesereeenwe 
ED ED «6000 6h05506ndbcecsesareseneses 

RAINCOAT FABRICS: 

COTTON : 

Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent........ oeee yard 
Ce SS Oe Wi 0 ke cecccccccccese ee 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan............ 
DD MD Ge sect sect ewncéccess cvesceese 
BUD GED Bicecccsecccccsccssvcsceses stavevese 
Se WE an cncecéaceerncesacesccbdscepscesese ° 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive.........+++. 
By GD lle o:6-00.0000 600.0006406506660805000% 





IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 


—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


63-inch, 3% to 7% oumces..........- coceccese fl 
36-inch, 2% to 5 ounces..........eeeeeees aneapes 


IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 


63-inch, 2 to 4 OUMCES......cscccccccees 
36-inch, 2 to 4 OUNCES... . 2... ceeeeeeees Seececeesce 


DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces. ..........--00+- ocees SE 


DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON): 
36-inch, 3% to $ ounces.......... eeveceesosned yard 


25%@ 
25%@ 
25% @ 
*.23 
*.20K 
90 @ 
“33 6 
344@ 
33"3 2 
18%@ .25 
3 
@ 45 
@ 
a 


1.15 @ 3.25 
80 @ 1.85 
90 @ 1.70 
-52K@ 1.05 
75 @ 2.00 
27K%@ .50 


4 





TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





























SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 
EE, 6.00.00690000966000066000000006000000 0 30 @ 
ED 0x 005:000:0065000600005006606000008088 32 @ 
SILKS: 
Canton, 38-inch ....ccccccccccccecccccccccees SOE 39 @ 
BEM oc cccccccccccccecccccccoesces ceccccecce ° 40 @ 
OR. TE o.n00000sennseeceesenessesnnseness 52K4@ 
STOCKINETTES: 
cotton, 52-INCH : 
De PSGURES ccccccccccccccccccccccoce sesceee 3ord 6°85 @ 90 
MPSESIPOUMES cocccccccesccesconcceee ieee coeeee %60 @ 6S 
BemIGOUMCE cccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccccss 69.85 @ OD 
ww MEE css6 00se0ses uncnaes éncansesteamens *75 @ .80 
H—ll-ounce .......+..- ebebun coccccccccccceccons 9890 @ SS 
Ta D-OUMCE 2.0 eeeeeecesecescesceces ccccccccccess. 960 @ .6S 
OO are pound *°1.75 @ 2.00 
WOOL, 52-INCH : 
A—14-OUNCE 2... cece ee ceeereeeees cccccccccc GS 1.95 @ 
POMEENEED Scceeccsccesscesesceseccsezcese eccvee "2.25 @ 
Cm FSGMEED cccccccccccccccccceces eeescoecosoees *2.50 @ 
TIRE FABRICS: 
17}4-ounce Sea Island, combed........... square yord §=1.60 @ 1.70 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed...... bt b406dRebOSEES EG 1.30 @ 1.40 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded......... paeweeenseeees 1.20 @ 1,30 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed......... jeneeeedeawens ° 1.10 @ 1,1§ 
SPR OUNGS DUR, GRBs -ceccccccccccccccecceses 1.00 @ 1.05 
*Nominal. 
tGovernment prices until January 1, 1919. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avucust 1, 1918, ro NovemBer 1, 1918. 
Receipts. 
Stock on hand, August 1, 1918— 1918-19. 1917-18, 
Savannah, 1,043; Charleston, 1..............bales 15,764 1,044 
Received at Savannah (gross).......-csccceccsseccses 2,304 6,461 
ee eg re aa are 1,680 1,436 
GCSIUSE BE JREMIOITIIG. 0.0. ccccccccccvsccscrcceces 2,110 6,899 
BONE. GOR 666400 0-066esdeseende cntereniein session 21,858 15,840 
EE CHIEN. 6.66 00-0e8d00sescsecesie 9,938 10,149 
Stock November 1, 1918— ne 
Savannah, 10,111; Charleston, 1,809............ 11,920 5,691 
Crop in sight at all ports to date.........-.eeeeeeenes 6,094 14,746 
EXPORTS. 
Great , South. North 
From— Britain. Mills Mills Total, 
Savannah 144 6,646 650 7,440 
CEE acccecdcdsdvencadenean ina 388 : 388 
PEE 6600506600 sscencescer ‘at 2,110 2,110 
OEE, auc dcedd-cn ee seeneseeue ae wenl ‘oo 
EE, Ghai vébuceunaesensacexeus “ee ‘ 
ee 144 9,144 650 9,938 
ROG ED oe es cctcsnsecnsses 9,288 861 10,149 
1144 2144 211 2211 
~ &Increase. *Decrease ; 
(Compiled by John Malloch & Co., Savannah, Georgia.) 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 





From Aveust 1, 1918, to Aucust 28, 1918 
To— 1918-1919. 1917-1918 
DEED, cc civencuheohars dba ewan t bales 17,158 8,147 
Manchester ........2sesecccecccecsceees 2,317 4,882 
Other United Kingdom ports .......... 1,130 — 
Total shipments to Great Britain..... 20,605 13,029 
To— 
FROMCE ccccccccccvccccccccvcceseseses 1 a 
BOGE cccvccccccscsecvescceseces € 3,535 § 3,535 
TEE dc neetccaretecceverssiscess 10,93 
Switzerland ......00ce. ab 
PND “ad ennacneaseestedesescacceceds { 10,933 3,997 
BOGE ccccccccsccccoveeeseses ] 
PEED. ceccacecececsscccncocsecicrnsdes 
Total shipments to Continent.......... 14,468 3,997 
To— 
Wetted Btetes 2 cc ccccccccccccccccceess ; denies 
BEG scescess ee ‘ 
DO daccaccsckckeveceesnceveads 3,550 § 3,550 
Total shipments to all parts......... 38,623 17,026 





Total crop (interior gross weight), ‘cantars 


1 Cantar equals 98 pounds. — y 
(Compiled by Davies, Benachi & Co.) 


1916-1917. 
6,062 


6,062 
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THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 


ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 














Leek, "Gre GOR coccccecccccceseeccccoceseseesseess 11%@ 
ING INGREDIENTS. Sn NE. .c contac euedeoeanaagonent 09% @ 
. sublimed white ......... 09%@ 
Copyright, 1918. white, basic carbonate 10 @ .10% 
white, Baste swlghete. ..cccccsccccccceccccese 09%4@ 0944 
NEW YORK Lime, flour oes ecccecceccecseeecnccecsereseceees 014“@ . 
; : Litharge, domestic .......e.eeeecerseeceneeeetoees 12%@ .14 
ESITATION and dullness were the characteristics of the glish 2... - cece cece eee eeeeneceenencee 15 @ .16 
, , GUROE cccccccccocccccccccccseseseoess 11 @ 
base metal market The government and the copper pro- Magnesium, carbonate ...........++- esasggecceoecs ~ 14 @ 
1, . h — -_ om ¢ -aine -_ fo “oO . calcined, heavy (Thistle brand)........ lb. 12 @ 
qucers Nav¢ agreed that the _eereres pres a r by pper light (Manhattan brand)...... 1b. 50 @ 
shall remain at 26 cents for the rest of the year; it is said that Magnesium oxide ......sseceeeesscccescrecsvecees Ib. 064@ 
. ; . , ; : Magnesite, calcined, powdered. .........0+seeeeeees ton 50. 00 @65.00 
orders have been accepted at lower figures for delivery next 
The V Ind Board | , | ACIDS. 
yeas. _ hh _ ard has announced a universa Demin. GD eat Gl GD. «6 csccsccseisasccseeus cut. 491 @ 
control of tui in this countrv the metal can only be obtained Glacial, 99 per cent (carboys).......cceseeeseeees cut. 19.50 @ 
° . - @e a “nt } Cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color..........e+0- gal, 1.12 @ 
from the American Iron and Steel Institute. Import licenses 9S per cent, dark.......scccccscccesccces gal. 1 @. P* 
oO » feaned aniv ta the Tinited & »s Steel Products C¢ Moriatic, 20 degrees 2.0 @ 2. 
are to be issued onl; e United States Steel Products Co., ee ME on catacadepanihnindd 6.60 @ 6.85 
which puts importers in the United States and Canada out of Dares, GS GIGIGES a sccccccsccccoccsencsseses .cwt. 200 @ 
business until further notice The’ Lead Producers Committee ALEALIES. 
‘ontinues it ntrol of 1 ‘ . ‘s oversol: a Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbls.).......+eeeeeeeeeees Ib. 08 @ 
ee sae eee f lead and the output is oversold. Anti RITE HEIN <h.ccousdcccsvanenceaueeseeceniel Ib. 04%4@ 
mony, which has been dull for some time, has fallen still further. 
’ pee awe . COLORS. 
The market for rubber chemicals is tm a state of uncertainty, 
pia . 7 Black: 
there is a little depression, but, with the coming of peace, a con- es IE oes dn ccnivinrssecacvatiesnesenl lb. 05 @ 
siderable revival is hoped for BIOMEAGE 5 occ ccc cccaccccscccecececeesees Ib. 09 @ 
ee pa ; ist ’ Carbon, black (sacks, factory).......++++. a * 14 @ 
ANILINE On [There is a very strong demand, which pro- EEE dvuhsksntccedvdtacdacceccesaguesesed Ib. 16 @ .30 
Secor Tae ety hut ther . oo se | 1 EMME Gatecce eccocoecescoscneecesceveesese Ib. 15 @ .45 
Gucers are able to satisty, but there are no large stocks on Nand. GE SUMMED GRMN... ccccccccsccccccseeseesceces Ib. *.75 @ 1.50 
Barytes.—Consumption continues to be about half the former Rubber black «1... .++eeeeeerseeeerenserenseees Ib. 7 @ 
average, but the t production is still so high that prices Blue: 
sae ndiemed SINE xs scipntamaguinianiesvenmanueueiaes ui, 2 @ 2 
aa _ hange ; DE ccvcénteneh¥etensenneendestsananeences lb. *1.25 @ 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDI As government control has not yet NED coccdcncusueescesescéseentecceuness ib. 22 @ .50 
ceased, this product is practically unobtainable in the open Brown: 
market i EE nun eiapancendietesioentaniatnal Ib. 03 @ .04 
‘ . DD ct6n6¢0n0e CEO CENesdeeeeeseeus e O1l“u@e@ . 
LITHOPON! anu turers, who have for some time been 7 fooneet SAREE RTT RIOT Phi oceeaaace i 0sKa ” 
able to sell easil ll they could make and at very good prices, Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt.........eeeeeseees . .06 @ 
. , sale ae i E Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt. .........eeeeeeees ; 0s @ .06 
are looking forward to a large export trade. Stocks on hand, 
eee : ee al ae : Green: 
as reported to the Lithopone Institute, are less than 25 per cent es TTT ES: Conan ee 
of what thev used to be Oxide of chromium (casks)........+..e.0+: 
. ~ es , = ‘ ' India rubber ..........++00+ paveceenstesen 
SutpHurR Fiour.—There are many inquiries for delivery next Red 
: ed: 
year, the tendency seems to be toward lower prices on account 
“wy : . Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks) @ 
of the coming of peace crimson, ee, seas) - @ 
S . cIp Yroducers are sti able 6 e ™ Antimony, golden, sulphuret of (casks @ 
Sutpuuric Acip.—Producers are still unable to meet the de ain Sieh” Gubd...:,..... b. 30 @ 
mand, as there has as yet been no relaxation of government golden. sulphuret, States brand, 16-17%.lb. 28 @ 
, red sulphuret, States brand Ib. 3 @ 
regulation ’ vermilion sulphuret ........e++seeeees I 
Tatc—Many months will probably pass before any imported Arsenic, red sulphide........+ssseeeecesseeeececs 
; ° : ~ ; Indian, pure bright........ a 
talc is obtainable in this country and there is a strong demand Iron oxide, reduced grades... eves 
f SR cc , SENG GHEE occcccccccesccccescereess b 
or the domestic product Ce ces es, Dille o ar co cnvawcwanecenncences 
TaR AND Pitcu.—The demand has weakened somewhat, SOUND a chcuebecoennisneenen 
: = = es oa 4 ED o.n60 6660 006645060460405000080000056008 
which is not quite what had been expected on the signing of EE csiehttsvscudromnnaenenden mee vadirsiaade 


the armistice 





Vermilion, English, pale. medium, 
White: 












Wuuitinc.—Producers can still scarcely meet all the demands é o = 
for government work. Whiting is not easy to get in the open aaa ee tae -ce 1.00 @ 
market, and yet there have been some cancellations of orders : ; superior -Ib, 1.25 @ 
‘ 2 Lithopone, imported ’ None 
by the rubber trade omestic 08 @ 0854 
s ° ° ° i s § gt 
Zinc Oxtpe.—The market continues quiet and prices un- eae Gene. = @ pots; 
changed Zinc oxide, Horsehead (less carload, factory): 
WHEE OE” be-cccsenee cuties Tb. 10%@ 
- “Special” eseecesese lb. 11 @ 
French process, red ONG. d645 <5. go Ib. 13%@ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. SE GHEE occceccceces 1b. 13%@ 
ae - 9€ 1010 WHC GEE cocccccccces Ib. 14%@ 
NOVEMBER 25, 1918. is See. n. ccteucbesnecaewawbar Ib, 10%@ 
: ; L : BD CGE, CG ccc ccccccvsccacdaquesussssess 1b. None 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. Yellow: 
y ‘ CaGeiees, EGO ceccccveccesceseesescesees lb. *2.68 @ 
Deeeas Te, Gy Gecisancctacccnavivesssoncnsaes Ib. 50 @ SNEED 66 becsecnccoepgerceseropecers Ib 8180 @ 
Accelerene Senne renee eee eeeeeeeteeeneeenees ib. *$2.62 @ , Chrome, light and medium. .........sccesecsecees Ib. 28 @ .32 
Accelemal ...cccccccecccteneeeeseseaecesesesesens ib, *380 @ I il ace chee heemehenheuKee ib. *1.00 @ 
Accelemal No. 2......+cecececcecccesccssesccceees ib, *°*80 @ See OF Mt, .cccusgnetesaadnere pveedan Ib. 05 @ .06 
Accelerator No, 1 WETTTITITTTiTTT TTT ib *60 @ Ge GRUMEED. GRUB. cc ccccctcccdcecnsesescoscoce lb. *2.00 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia SIRs cccckscencessedcevesenet ib, 1.00 @ 1,10 BURG GRUGMIRND ccccccoccccecoes pumunwnnwe “as @ 
Aniline oil Sesetdhecesveceéquebtoscscensiueies lb, 29 @ 
DE? wéedabwémonddederc ecbeundeds Becdeoeueeenese ib *1.25 @ 
PE §06b0666600s 0ceneeeeeeenenneeeeseeesseceses lb, *.75 ? COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
OPE Ib. “85 @ 
Hexamethylenexamine CPD uisccstccususdeusee ib *65 @ Aluminum flake (bbls. factory. Less 5% carload)..ton 26.00 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)............+- Ib. 1.05 @ 1.20 (sacks factory. Less 5% carloads). ton 26.00 @ 
Paraphenylenediamine pibnn dueetaenetes lb. 3.50 @ 4,00 eR, MEE. 6:5 0d annie ehheé0600'eek ns eseun’ 1b. *18 @ 
DT ithdhd cuwaee6eihbieesdautieenubenebabeasa lb. *6 @ Ammonia carbonate, powdered.. sdteseequeesns - «ld. 14%@ «15 
TL -; +o cvnntniesnaahanenneesnedoesbaie 1b. *5s0 @ lumps 1b. 13 @ 4.14 
MD £666600600606ee0Cec copecweneseseeseesesst Ib. *50 @ Asbestine (bags) ........ccbeeceees 00 @ 
DEE Yinciduddeqteetcatssanentetbeseunawesns Ib. *65 @ SE GED Sduseasadesesventeentesenenieded .00 @35.00 
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Barium, carbonate, precipitated............seeeeee0s Ib. 03 @ CeeGem cccsccccsces eovcececcesous coccccce ° 1b *45 @ 
sulphide, precipitated .. ecvccecceccccosscs «lb. 08 @ DD a tinessecnasewesoaseenhs Se ie ae * 30 @ 
Barytes, ope sees. §e6seeeede cose o0neseesescos - — @ Paragol ee medium (carloads).........++.++- cwt. 17.08 @ 
COlOT ..ceeseeee cocccccccccccescccec ON 25 @ BOE au0wee 0008400050 56s06000 osevnteae cwt. 16.58 
mates GNSS TRNEE cccccccccccsccs senceeooes “—- aa PF | DORON 6606666656065 ecsetées cocccccococeccooett "40 $ 
eee eee ee eee ener POPP ee ee ee eee Tee eee eee) . 2 
Blanc fixe ....... es6ecnceseouneanccesesens eooeesdd, *.05%@ .06 
atin tGncncesdgunesededontedbeteee eae 06 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light......... cescceceseeld, 05 @ .054 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
China ge oS pe ~— saasemuaeunen a 1s. 00 > Pr ed Carbon, bisulphide (drums)............eseseeeeees Ib. 08 @ .10 
SEE ee soneneseeweanes erg ene: 02% a : 5 tetrachloride (drum) .......seeeeeeeeeees Ib. 50 @ 
Cotton linters, clean mill er f. o. b, factory......bale None ead, black ———. (Black Hypo)........-... ib. 47 @ 
a... ‘ton 60.00 @65.00 Orange mineral, domestic..........+..eeeeeeeeeees Ib. 144%@ 
ee ee -— :. Sulphur chloride (drums).......0+scescsccsccecees Ib. 09%@ .10 
——_ PNAS bo Shee GREECE ib 35 @ (35 Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads).........cwt. 3.40 @ 
low grade ........ IT EE REGIA ea Ib. 15 @ .20 on = cern mh actory) “emaaied = iss 
idiadiadits ~ ‘ ~ superfine (carloads, factory)........+.s+:. cot. 2.550 @ 
Graphite, fake (400 pound Gebdsceces os 38 @ | (See alse Colors—Antimony) . 


Ground glass PF. 


Infusorial earth, RESINS AND PITCHES. 























Mica, powdered A 05 SN cia tudor tet decsea dich eteeeadeas ee i 75 @ 
Plaster of Paris.........++. ssnadenssncergnnocsel Te Ge aee Pine tar, retort 16.00 @ 
Dinstigmm ccccccccccscoccescocce seucue sooesnceae “ae © kiln 15.00 @ 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.)... seetnnbens ae 05 @ .08 << earn Serra re lb. 08 @ 
Rotten stone, powdered ......-cseeeecseeees oceeed ib, .024%@ .04% ei aika ch lieelcds sake bal eae nana iree ton 18.00 @ 
MOOT BeE cccccccccccccccccescccccccccooess wk a: = DIME TAF ocrcccccccevcccccccvccccccscsoces bbl. 9.00 @ 
DEED. 544640060000 6000en9 00086808 ébnnescownecee lb, *.38 @ SE extccdnidapdenecdbees gheusetivevanned lb. 14 @ 
gS a ere ere ton 22.00 @40.00 Se; TU, SI vin. s 00:9 nde se cevecewinese< Ib. None 
Soapstone, powdered, domestic...... Séucounsneaed ton 22.56 @25.00 Ce Re ee ib. None 
feeported oo ccccccccccccccccccccsccess ton None : PONE si cccersscvnkectsevacseesy Ib. None 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls.).........--..cwt. 4.27 @ DO, Bis iccvunincicsvennuteceusnakecousscaun et bbl. 17.30 @ 
(cnsteas, bags) ..-....+....cat. 405 @ SOE 0h. 00't5 0 cssevienesenecneeeeeessasd Ib. 12 @ 
Dale, Ammarleee ccccccccccccccccecoess eeccececee stom 20.00 @40.00 Te MINS n+. 00c0ccceehasgenseceesacnth lb. 78 @ .80 
en ear ton None , Re ree Ser bbl. 13.00 @13.50 
qripel earth, powdered. ........cccccccccevcccscecs b. 01% @ FE ese cecvnceccvecedeceresecccnvesesses bbl. 14.00 @14.50 
— sapossecesuabesses pidnoresenenneseoeiaas naa a 
alpole rubber flux (factory).....+..++- coccccs rt 2 .0 @ 
Whiting, Alba (carloads)......  inacindabeiaiaill cert. 90 @ 1.00 WAXES. 
Commercial ....cesesccceeccssecsees oe  Comt. 1.30 @ 1.35 @ 
ED Avninereckenne peadeneedeiaai cot. 1.35 @ 1.40 aad «> - ~ppkengnpnpnnagunesansenennasen b 78 @ .80 
aris, white, American coool S20 @ az Roy i a le i adda ete aH A ib 60 @ .22 
: - a= = sn DE casdactha tives qunensnenesad gee seees ‘ : @ .90 
English cliffstone ....++++++++++++s +2 Cem. e 1.75 @ 2.00 Ge, CHM R66: dea cadndeesvsccutonsecens lb 58 @ .60 
Wood pulp XXX .....-ccceececcecceccesees eoee--tom *40.00 @45.00 pres Aptana ae NGOs eM OHA tb 23 @ 80 
D 906056.00560606600000000006006800008 \ "4 
MINERAL RUBBER. GURTNINE ccc cveccccccentsceceveees Ib. .20 $ .30 
en sini a paraffin, crude tey399 m, p. (Cases).....0++. 1. one .10 
PD wcccctscecesoceceeceseene PPTTTITTIT TT TTT. ae @ 57.5( N 24/126 m. p. (cases). ....000 b. 10%@ «11 
a (carloads factory). Bt ati uiae diab eae 55.00 @57.00 refined 128 m. p. (cases).......ssee0: Ib. 12% @ 
escnusnesatoneTearorneasapeeneeeeeeee eas ton ahas @ ye 3 ease Ib. 15 @ .16 
R. ge cccesccccooeceosese eecceccese coccccces ton @ — 
Liquid GURNEE cccccccccoscccccccucsescescoesooess lb *.14 @ «1S *Nominal. 
Pioneer, carload, factory.........scceccceeseeerees ton 50.00 @ 
less carload, factory.......sesececeeeeees ton *55.00 @ 
ee Reeseennesessoesens = sosnesemresoress | — 2 THE GRACE COMPANY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Refined laterite "eat cie alaeeedoapaaeueaae +++ -ton 175.00 @ —_ Grace Brothers, Limited, importers of crude _ rubber, 
SS 2 eer Te en Te ee te on . @ 80. 2 “ . 
ites Ee London, England, have acquired an interest in Lee, Hodges & 
OILS. Co., an old-established house of Colombo, Ceylon, which gives 
c — P a increased facilities for the purchase of Ceylon commodities and 
DFM, CTUdE (DDIS.) «2 cece ccc cr eure eeeeeeeeneneeees ) lt a 182 P " ; 3 
: pe cal ncalees atelaeeae: EES Gy lb. .21%@ for the export of the company’s English and American products 
—— <. P. drums). steneieereseseensnenseedl I . on @ 59 to the markets of Ceylon and India. 
| -_ = eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee cat, i ¢ A new agency has also been established by Grace Brothers, 
avon: on nal uideeancmancmamenamAsE. ib. .32 @ .50 Limited, London, at Freetown, Sierra Leone, British West 
ER anrerrronestnssnevensesendheaccnwerisnee ie . © te Africa, conducted as Grace Brothers & Co., Limited, with H. T. 
cetreloms qrene grvtnasveencnarsnncnencenenssn all *.06%@ Wittington in charge as agent. Business will also be conducted 
ine, steam distilled. .........eeceeeceeececececes 4 67 « P wpe “ ; x s : 
cal epee lap RE ERE ERAS T ERATOR gal. .36 @ in the British and French colonies north and south of this point. 
Rapeseed, refined .......- eecceces eee ae 
BUOWR ccc cc ccc ccccccccsscccccccecees gal. 1. 
SS ere Tre tte gal. d 
Soya bean, crude (f. o. b. Pacific Coast)........... Ib. 
Tar, commercial (cases).......seeeeeceeeeeeeneees gal. 
PIGGGROSE INO. FO e occ cce cccscwecescosoecceces gal. 
SOLVENTS. 
Acetone (drums) .......cccsccccccccrcccececceees Ib. : 
methyl (BbIs.) .cccccccccccccccccescocces gal. *1,5 
Benzol, C. P. (drums). ...ccccccccccccccccccccecs gal. 
OO per CONE... cceceeeccccsencccserereees gai. P 
Beta-naphthol, womans igscstnoeeosesnacsonieet ~ 1 
OTGINATY QTAGC .sereeeecseeesaeeees 5 ° ( “ : = Ss ~~ —, 
Halowax a} ne 1000 (f. o. b. Wyandotte).......... -_. ws ; oe) S35 x *. D. 
. 1001 (f. o. b. Wyandotte).......... Ib. °. ? hey) ‘ ay ) 
Naphtha, iain gasoline (steel bbis.)..........++-. gal. 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.). - gal, 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.).... -gal. 
Ore re gal. 
V. M. & P. (steel bbis.)......--.++-eeeee gal : 
Toluol, pure ......-.seececeerecrcenseteeerceeeees gal. 1.5 
Turpentine, spirits ........-++++- ecneneucoeseases gal. 2 
PE ‘ccocnté ce geceseneeveactetecnted gal. 
TE ¢ cncikcovcscncsercessesvaquseen Ib. 7 5 
Osmaco reducer ........- eudasben occciie *. 
Zylol, Pure ...-.ceeecececccceceees osuendnesasectnen 
GOmMOTSIAl oc ccccccccceccccecescce sateen 
SUBSTITUTES. 
ED. vce ceieseeigettbbbetsstnoesesedtesnmbeutd Ib. 11 @ .18 (C) Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
het ongpaaiis slatpletespibabspeneind ieaarianay Gidecueeaee Ib 13 @ .25 : ; ‘ 
EE. 2a donunineuankanenneseeeeoatiekie Ib 18 @ .24 ORDNANCE YARD, VINCENNES, FRANCE, WHERE TIRES ARE 
_—__ermeneonpenteraercetnnarereecn: MED a Be REPAIRED AND STORED FOR FURTHER Use. 
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